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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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A BROADCAST IN WASHINGTON, 
JANUARY 19 


Seth R. Brooks 


FRENCH historian once asked James 
Russell Lowell, ““How long do you 
think the republic will endure?” Lowell 
replied, ‘‘As long as the ideals of the 
founders remain dominant.’’ There is no 
doubt that one of the great ideals of the 
founders of this republic was freedom. On 
this day, before the inauguration of a Presi- 
dent of the United States, representatives of 
the religious forces of the Nation’s Capital 
speak from the Court of Freedom. The 
Court of Freedom is but a symbol, but it is 
significant that this place might have been 
called by any other name. Freedom was 
chosen. It is the more significant when we 
think of the people in the world who have 
lost their freedom, of other people whose 
freedom is endangered, and when frankly 
we admit that our own freedom is threat- 
ened. This is not the hour for us to utter 
from this place a preachment, but it is 
the hour and the place for spiritual leaders 
to call men to a realization that religion 
and freedom have gone hand in hand in 
the United States. 

We do not realize fully the power of 
those who are determined to destroy the 
freedom which we take for granted, nor 
how our indifference to religious principles 
aids their cause. Religion in its highest ex- 
pression in this land has fought for man’s 
political, social and economic freedom. 
The religion that has done this stems from 
Mt. Sinai, where the Ten Commandments 
were born, and from a hillside where Jesus 
uttered the Sermon on the Mount. The 
United States were founded by men of 
spiritual idealism. We grew not alone 
from thirteen political colonies, but from 
five religious colonies. This country was 
built by persons who believed in universal 
moral law, and not ina type of morality in 
which, as the leaders of some nations say, 
“What is good for our nation is right, what 
is bad for our nation is wrong.’’ Our 
country was shaped by men who had re- 
spect for human personality, even in its 
weakest form, faith in universal brother- 
hood and in a common God. The Found- 
ing Fathers had implicit confidence that 
righteousness exalteth a nation. The call 
is clear. The spiritual forces of America 
must be keenly alive to their responsibility 
and accountability to keep men and institu- 
tions free, not only from persecution but 
free for service, for humanity and for 
brotherhood. The American heritage is of 
God, who created all that has blessed this 
nation and its people in the past. 

The American goal is to create a just 
order, an ideal society, a true common- 
wealth. Between heritage and goal there is 
the pilgrimage—tong if men are indifferent 
to justice, clean purpose and brotherhood, 
brief before there dawns the golden day— 
if men “do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God.” The United States 
may be the world’s last, best hope. The 
religious persons of this land will keep that 
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hope alive for millions beyond the seas, 
and in this nation, if they act upon the 
words of De Tocqueville, who after he 
visited this land said: ‘‘America is great be- 
cause America is good. When America 
ceases to be good, she will cease to be 
great.” 


A UNIVERSITY AND SPIRITUAL 
LEADERSHIP 


Elmo A. Robinson 


'T ‘HE recent Stanford Conference on Spir- 

itual Leadership was the first of the 
special conferences celebrating, throughout 
the calendar year, Stanford’s fiftieth an- 
niversary. Invitations to attend were ex- 
tended to those concerned in any way with 
the development of spiritual resources in 
our modern civilization. Speakers in- 
cluded Presidents Wilbur of Stanford, 
Walsh of Santa Clara, McGiffert of Pacific 
School of Religion; Professors Trueblood 
of Stanford (who arranged the program), 
Jones of Haverford (who gave the West 
Memorial Lectures on Immortality), 
Brown of Union Seminary, Bennett of 
Pacific School of Religion, White of San 
Francisco Seminary; Bishops Block and 
Parsons of the Episcopal Church, Hughes 
of the Methodist; Rabbis Magnin of Los 
Angeles and Reichert of San Francisco; Dr. 
Adolf Keller of Switzerland, Marcus Bach 
of Los Angeles, and Margaret Tuttle, an 
undergraduate. The attendance was not 
large, except for the Memorial Lectures in 
the evening, but it was fairly constant and 
alertly interested. 

The writer was present for only about 
half the program, and can report only 
fragments, and impressions. The discus- 
sion of Reichert’s paper on “The Promo- 
tion of Faith” suggested that the problems 
which worry clergymen have changed 
little in twenty-five years. But the paper 
itself was fruitful in frequent references to 
it by subsequent speakers. There was 
some discussion over the merits of the 
social versus the individual gospel, but the 
rival claims were woven together in 

(Continued on page 142) 
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LINCOLN AND LEE 


E have reached a time in our history when 

Lincoln is recognized as, belonging to the 

South as well as to the North, and when Lee 

Is recognized as belonging to the North as well as to 
the South. 

A generation ago, when the writer addressed 
the students of the Eastern High School in Washing- 
ton at their celebration of Lincoln’s birthday, a great 
row was started because he dared mention Lee also 
as a great man. Now that is all over. Lee, who fol- 
lowed his conscientious convictions in drawing his 
sword for his native state, rendered a great service 
to the nation in accepting the verdict when the war 
was over. He was a great general and a noble man. 
The country is better because he lived. 

Lincoln is unique in history. He was a mag- 
nanimous, tender-hearted man to start with, and he 
also was a statesman of clear vision and rugged com- 
mon sense. It is hard to conceive of a wiser President 
for the dark and terrible years in which he served. 
For him personally, death was a blessing. It left him 
upon a lofty pinnacle of fame. But for the country, 
and for the South especially, it was a calamity. Had 
Lincoln lived he would have made bitter enemies, but 
we should have avoided the disgrace and the suffering 
of the period of reconstruction. 

Many of the biographies of Lincoln and Lee are 
gold mines of fact and of inspiration. Carl Sandburg 
for Lincoln, Douglas Freeman for Lee, have, given us 
books of permanent value. By study of such lives, 
narrow lives often are broadened out and shallow lives 
often are deepened. The celebration of the birthdays 
of such men may be and ought to be an enriching ex- 


perience. 
* * 


“RIVE THE HUSKS”’ 


HE name of the Lenten manual for 1941 is 

“Karth’s Common Things.” The author is the 

Rev. Max A. Kapp. The result is something of 

value to all of us. We write of it now so that our 

people may not miss it. The few pages of the Lenten 

manual that we have read show us that here is a little 

book to carry about with us, to study, to ponder upon. 

Nor need we wait for Lent. The pages are worth going 
over repeatedly. 

If Mr. Kapp can succeed in making us “rive the 
husks,” that is, strip off the wrapping put upon our 
daily experiences by custom and familiarity and see 
them as they are, he will have rendered a great service 
for us. 

If he does succeed with us “‘it will be as if there 
came a heightened awareness of qualities in ordinary 


things that we miss in our casual, and hurried, and 
careless observation.”’ 

Mr. Kapp quotes a man who wrote that ‘“‘when he 
faced the knowledge that he was soon to die, every- 
thing took on deep-hued tones of autumnal splendor.” 
A new light fell on the common things of life. 

We Universalists have a broad conception of 
religion. Can we get a deeper experience of religion? 
Mr. Kapp believes that we can. In this faith he has 
labored. Now we can enter into his labors. 

ca) 


THE COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 
THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


HE Committee on Religious Life in the Nation’s 
Capital is made up of clergymen representing 
fifteen Protestant groups, including Universalist 

and Unitarian and the Catholic, the Jewish, the 
Syrian Orthodox and the Russian Orthodox faiths. 
It was organized in 1935 ‘‘to emphasize the impor- 
tance to the state, society and the individual of re- 
ligion and church attendance, especially in the District 
of Columbia.”’ 

Not long ago the Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., 
minister of the Universalist National Memorial Church, 
was elected as Protestant vice-president, the others 
being Catholic and Jewish. In this capacity he was 
called upon to speak for Protestantism at a service in 
the Court of Freedom near the White House, which 
was arranged at the request of the Inaugural Commit- 
tee for the Sunday before the inauguration ceremonies. 
Doctor Brooks acquitted himself nobly, as all who 
heard him can testify. His voice was carried by radio 
all over the country, and as a result many letters 
have come to the National Church expressing gratitude 
and pleasure. 

From the beginning of our government religion 
has been recognized as a mighty force, but not as an 
established church. 

The committee in its advertisement of the ser- 
vice in the Court of Freedom quoted Washington as 
follows: 

The first utterance of the first Chief Magistrate 

in his official role was a notably reverent exposition of 

his religious faith and trust. He could not omit his 

“fervent supplications to that Almighty Being, who 

rules over the universe, who presides in the councils of 

nations, and whose providential aids can supply every 
human defect, that His benediction may consecrate to 

the liberties and happiness of the people of the United 

States a government instituted by themselves for these 

essential purposes, and may enable every instrument 

employed in its administration to execute with success 

the functions allotted to his charge.” The sentiments of 

his fellow-citizens, he ventured to believe, agreed with 
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his own when he tendered ‘‘this homage to the great 
Author of every public and private good.”’ It was his 
considered judgment that “every step by which they 
have advanced to the character of an independent na- 
tion seems to have been distinguished by some token 
of providential agency.” 

At the close of his address, the Father of his Coun- 
try declared his intention to ‘‘take my present leave,” 
but he added impressively “not without resorting once 
more to the benign Parent of the human race, in humble 
supplication, that, since He has been pleased to favor 
the American people with opportunities for deliberating 
in perfect tranquility, and dispositions for deciding with 
unparalleled unanimity on a form of government for 
the security of their union and the advancement of their 
happiness; so His divine blessing may be equally con- 
spicuous in the enlarged views, the temperate consulta- 
tions, and the wise measures, on which the success of 
this government must depend.” 


The keynote of the service was ‘‘Let us thank 
God for freedom founded in religion and for religion 
established in freedom.” 

We are publishing Doctor Brooks’ brief address 


this week. 
* * 


THOSE WHO COLLECT THE MONEY 


HEN good citizens are tempted to feel impa- 
tient because solicitors for charities call upon 
them they should reflect upon two things: the 

fact that suffering is alleviated and the fact that succor 
is made possible because men and women leave their 
usual pursuits and go out to perform the hard and 
sometimes disagreeable tasks involved in collecting 
the funds. 

Naturally if one does not know about the charity 
or have any evidence that the solicitor is authorized, 
- he will turn the thing down. 

But where the object is the Community Chest 
and the solicitor is one of the band of responsible 
people sent out to cover a city, one ought to remember 
that, hard as it may be to find the money, harder is 
it to ask for it and hardest of all for many to have to 
take it. 


* * 


THE PARACLETE 


EOPLE who believe in the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity think of the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, as a 
person. He is the Consoler, the Comforter, 
the Guide, who comes out of the Triune God to visit 
God’s children in their need. The content of that old 
faith need not be given up if the form on which it was 
cast is abandoned. Still from God, from the Great 
Reality back of all phenomena, may come an influence 
that is comforting, consoling, vivifying, enlightening. 
Gaius Glenn Atkins, who writes “The Fellowship 
of Prayer” this year for the Federal Council, speaks 
of the ‘‘Paraclete” as ‘‘the one within call.’”’ That isa 
great assumption, but it is the fundamental assump- 
tion of religion. No matter how much we respect 
science in its place, and Biblical criticism in its place, 
and all the new ways in which to express truth, the 
one thing that unites believers is faith that we can cry 
out of the depths and be heard. 
If we cannot come to feel that we are heard per- 
haps our trouble may be that we have too narrow a 
view of the methods that God uses in order to make 
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Himself heard. He may be using our neighbor, or our 
pain, or the state of the world, or any one of a thousand 
and one other instrumentalities. Cry and _ listen. 
Stand still and know. Do we try at all to clear the 
way for the Paraclete? Perhaps the Lenten season, so 
near at hand, is the time appointed for us. Perhaps 
Kapp, and Atkins, and other authors of books-of devo- 
tion are the messengers that we need. 

Some people write long articles to prove that 
comfort and consolation are enemies of high religion. 
We can deny the validity of their arguments while we 
recognize the existence of the evils that they attack. 
Belief in religion as consolation does not imply denial 
of religion as awakening. There are as many who are 
saved by a little comfort as there are who are saved 
by a mighty shock. 

As we note the many ways in which the Divine 
Comforter comes to us we are impelled to think of the 
ways in which he goes to others, and to ask ourselves 
if we may not have something to do for the Holy 
Ghost. In the weeks ahead may there not be a word 
that we alone are fitted to utter for God and the 
Christian religion and His church? 

May we not discover that the comfort that we so: 
sorely need, with all the strength that it brings, can 
reach us only in some path of service? We may be: 
pretty far down. Doctor Atkins says that the depths. 
“are sometimes contrition, sometimes despair, some-- 
times misfortune, and sometimes the cry from the 
depths voices our highest desires and our holiest ado-. 
rations.’”” But the Paraclete can lift us out, and the 
method may be as simple as trying and as simple as 
helping someone else. 

It is hardly necessary to add that ‘“The Fellow- 
ship of Prayer,’ with Doctor Atkins editing it, has not 
only literary distinction but noble insight. 


* aK 


AS THEY USED TO DO IT 


ROM Miss Clara Wilson of Washington, D. C..,. 
we have received a letter dated Medford, April 
24, 1889, and signed ‘‘Hosea Ballou, 2nd Pastor 
of the Universalist Church in Medford.” It says: 
“T hereby certify that Mr. George Gay has been for 
several years a member of the Universalist church in 
this town, of unimpeached moral character and de- 
meanor and of apparent devotion to the cause of re- 
ligious truth and every good work. He has spent. 
some time in study preparatory to the ministry and 
has preached several times in neighboring towns to 
good acceptance, as I am told. From my own ac- 
quaintance with him, as well as from his reputation, 
I heartily recommend him to the notice and confidence 
of brethren in the faith, wherever he may go, and 1 am 
persuaded that he will be found a good and able 
minister of the New Testament.” In pencil on the 
other side of the folded sheet are the words, ‘‘Recom- 
mendation from Medford of father as a preacher,” 
Hosea Ballou the second was a grandnephew of 
Father Hosea Ballou, the author of the famous ‘““Trea- 
tise Upon the Atonement.” He was a scholarly man, 
and was the first president of Tufts College. He knew 
that there was a better way in which to train minis-. 
ters than to have them live with a settled minister for 
a few months, and he used his great abilities to further’ 
the cause of higher education. 
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His life has been written by Hosea Starr Ballou. 
As one reads the names of the men whom he took into 
his home and trained for the ministry, we at first 
wonder that men ever thought divinity schools neces- 
sary. Here are a few of them: Levi Ballou, William 
Starr Ballou, Thomas Starr King, A. D. Mayo, John 
Stebbins Lee, Sumner Ellis. Gradually he developed 
systematic courses of study covering a period of three 
years and he advised and directed some students by 
the post. 

Through all the years in which he was teaching 
young men, he was seeking support for a Universalist 
college and theological seminary. 

The old letter reminds us of the debt that we owe 
him. 

* * 


OUR WAR RELIEF COMMITTEE 


R. ELLSWORTH C. REAMON has begun ac- 
tive work as chairman of the Universalist War 
Relief Committee, and already a new policy 
has been adopted. Instead of asking our people simply 
to co-operate with the Red Cross, the Friends, China 
Relief, Bundles for Britain and other agencies, it has 
been decided that Universalists must contribute not 
only in response to great national appeals but must 
raise a fund of their own. This policy has the sanc- 
tion and support of the Board of Trustees and of the 
Council of Executives. Doctor Reamon soon will 
issue a statement and an appeal. 

Thus Universalists fall into line with Methodists, 
Unitarians, Congregationalists, and other Christians, 
as well as with the Jewish groups. The great need is 
the warrant. The war goes on. Death, sickness, de- 
struction, do their deadly work in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. In many quarters a cry for help goes up and 
in other quarters where we hear no cry, the need is as 


great. 
* * 


PREJUDICE AGAINST MYSTICS 


HERE seems to be in our fellowship something of 

a prejudice against mystics. There seems to 

be also a quick response to any vital expression 

of faith in prayer or communion. This is not as 

paradoxical as it seems. The prejudice against mys- 

tics comes, in part at least, from a deep-seated aver- 

sion to “‘exhibitionism”’ in religion and from a strong 

conviction that the important thing is the deed and 
not the creed, the practice and not the profession. 

Now, we would not unduly simplify a deep and 
important question about which we know only in 
part, but we may at least try to clear away some mis- 
understandings. 

In a broad sense, all who pray to God and who 
feel that He hears and answers are mystics. 

In a narrower sense, we call those mystics who 
have frequent experiences of the presence of God in 
their lives. 

The objection to mysticism on the part of scientific 
people comes from the fact that mystics accept as 
true things which do not reach us through the five 
senses and which cannot be verified through the 
methods used in the laboratory. 

The testimonies of the humble, honest mystics 
of religious history often are beautiful and moving. 
The testimonies of the shallow and the boastful repel 
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us, and often make us think that mysticism had better 
be eliminated from our faith and practice. 

We ought to be intelligent enough to distinguish 
between the real and the artificial in mysticism as in 
everything else, and broad enough not to throw away 
what is of value because of what is worthless. 

Nor is it true that there is conflict between prayer 
and service, faith and works, the noble word and the 
helpful deed. 

It goes without saying that any religious experi- 
ence is worthless unless it finds expression in life. 
True communion must enrich the man at his prayers 
or the man who profits by his example. 

Nor can the communion reach any sublime height 
of experience if it is associated with neglect of duty. 


“Hadst thou stayed I must have fled, 
That is what the vision said.”’ 


“The Legend Beautiful’ in “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn”’ gives us both sides of the shield of truth. 

Would the monk have had such compassion for 
the poor, and such tireless energy in service, if he had 
not cleared out the springs of life by prayer? On the 
other hand would not his prayer have degenerated in- 
to a thing of rote if he had not served his poor brethren 
at the gate? 

The religious life is full of dangers. We may work 
so hard that we are too tired to pray, or we may say 
“Our work is our prayer,” and in this utterance there 
is a profound truth. But with this attitude or habit 
of life, all of the mystical may slowly ebb away, and 
something as precious and heartening as the vision of 
the monk may leave us completely. 

There is danger also of becoming too much ab- 
sorbed in mystical exercises, but we are convinced 
that this is not much of a danger in the Universalist 
Church in the year 1941. There is not too much 
prayer. There is not neglect of the poor at the gate 
because we have been on our knees in the upper 
room. Rather there is impatience with the demands 
of charity because we have not lingered in the upper 
room. We can do with a few mystics in our fellow- 
ship. We can profit by some testimony to faith. 

So, while it is true that no mystical experience can 
be of value which does not find expression in life, also 
it is true that life is apt to become hard or joyless or 
selfish without the mystical. 

And always, always, this poor will of ours must be 
exercised, must be used, must be set definitely and 
positively in the directions that are right, toward 
prayer, and toward service, and—who knows?—if we 
work at it, by and by we might be actually caring for 
the unlovely or those who hurt us and actually catch- 
ing glimpses of the ineffable. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

In most churches a person can be a member of 
the church organization itself, the men’s or women’s 
organization, the young people’s society, the literary 
club, the church school, the church school teachers’ 
club, the young married couples’ club and the execu- 
tive committees representing them all. So let’s cele- 
brate United Church Day. 


The quicker Congress acts on urgent matters, the 
less will be the pressure for more executive authority. 
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Murray’s Arrival in America 


Thomas Butler 


HEN John Murray arrived at Philadelphia in 
September, 1770, he found himself a stranger 
in a strange city, and, as he remained there 

but a few days, he apparently made no acquaintances. 

Before leaving England, he stated, “My few 
friends urged me most earnestly to let them apply to 
those who had connections in America, for letters of 
introduction or recommendation.” He, however, re- 
fused this proffered service, stating that it was his 
purpose to close his life in solitude. 

In this connection the writer is moved to draw 
upon a manuscript volume, in loose-leaf form, called 
“Universalist Beginnings in America.”’ 

Had Murray’s pastor at London, the Rev. James 
Relly, been upon more friendly terms with others hold- 
ing Restorationist views in England, Murray could 
undoubtedly have secured through him letters from 
the Rev. Richard Clark and from Sir George Stone- 
house to their correspondents at Philadelphia or else- 
where in America. Arriving at Philadelphia thus 
armed, he would have met with the same hearty wel- 
come and extended hospitality as had both Anthony 
Benezet and George De Benneville before him. 

With Marshall he might have visited the book- 
shop of Thomas Dobson, a Unitarian-Universalist 
before the days of Priestley, and there have found 
ready for sale the best known works on the Great 
Restitution imported from Europe upon a commercial 
basis. 

Among the clergy he would have found Duche at 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s, the Swedish-Lutheran 
pastor of Old Swedes (Gloria Dei), with leaders among 
Friends, German Baptists, and Seventh Day people 
holding to the same general truth. 

It has been the custom to speak of Universalism 
in America, before the coming of Murray, by noting a 
number of widely separated and dissassociated in- 
stances of those holding to the salvation of all men. 
This picture has to be revised and reconstructed, or 
perhaps entirely discarded. 

The Quietism of John Tauler, passing over into 
German Pietism, found expression in the life and writ- 
ings of Jacob Boehme, who inspired men of greater 
learning to espouse the cause that he so well typified. 
The movement, mystical at first, tended after many 
years to become more and more Rationalistic, leaving 
along the line many individuals and sects activized by 
the earlier aspects of the movement. 

The German churchmen coming to America car- 
ried with them the traditions of the University of 
Halle and of the Halle Institution. The Moravians 
felt the influence through their leader Zinzendorf, 
who was reared in the Halle Orphanage. 

The various German sects paused for a time in 
such petty states as were ruled by individuals who 
had come under the influence of this movement. 

When a few years later Murray made contact 
with the Universalians of this city, it was not his 
Restorationism but his Antinomianism, imputed or 
real, that stood between them. This was indeed un- 
fortunate, as the parties concerned finally came to 
friendly understanding and abiding fellowship. 


Properly introduced, Murray would have been 
welcomed to the Sower print shop at Germantown, 
long the agency for the sale of the Berleburger Bible, 
with its avowed Universalist commentary, the shop 
which produced “The Everlasting Gospel’ both in 
English and in German, issued not as religious propa- 
ganda but to supply an already existing market for 
such books. There he would have seen the press first 
used at Berleburg in the printing of the above named 
Bible, and later used to print Siegvolk’s book, and the 
Sower Bible, a book based largely upon those printed 
at Berleburg and at Halle. 

He could have found in Christopher Marshall 
the most persistent distributor of Universalist litera- 
ture in America, and in his large library the most 
complete collection of books and pamphlets on that 
subject known in that day and generation. 

Peterson, associated with Fox and Penn in their 
journey into the Rhineland, formed the Frankford 
Land Company and founded Germantown. Kelpius 
led his followers to the monastery in the secluded 
valley of the Wissahickon. 

The rulers of a part of Berleburg in what is now 
Prussian Westphalia came under the spell of this 
movement, and welcomed the oppressed sects from 
various parts of Europe. It was here that ““The Ever- 
lasting Gospel’? was produced and where a special 
group published the Berleburg Bible, with a commen- 
tary that specifically taught Universal Salvation. 

For a generation before coming to Pennsylvania, 
here lived the German Baptist Brethren whom we 
have come to know by the corrupted form of Dun- 
kards. Here it was that they imbibed the belief in the 
Restitution of all things, never an expressed doctrine 
of their church, but widely held among its member- 
ship, and taught by their leader Alexander Mack in 
his Dialogue Between Father and Son. 

It was the Berleburg group that De Benneville 
had visited in Germany before coming to America, 
and here Hochman had a vision of the Restitution 
resembling that of De Benneville. 

Again we have the influence of the greatest Eng- 
lish disciple of Boehme, Jane Lead, and the kingdom 
upon earth that was to come through the extension 
of her Philadelphian society. All of these elements 
and more were to be found in the thought of Penn- 
sylvania when John Murray landed at Philadelphia. 
With the thought of Boehme and the teachings of 
Lead, we find a spiritual unity and bond of fellowship 
that unites the Universalism of young Sir Henry Vane 
in Massachusetts and the thought and influence of 
Coppin, Ramsay, Winstanley, Stonehouse, and many 
others, including that Rev. Richard Clarke of Charles- 
town, South Carolina, who returned to England to 
become the leader of the Philadelphian Society. 

Up to the present time the writer has been un- 
able to place James Relly and his followers into the 
general picture here outlined. 

To the writer Universalism has come through 
descent from a kinswoman of Richard Coppin, named 
Catharine Coppin, who came to Philadelphia from 
Kent in England, as the wife of Thomas Butler. 
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Browsing with Montaigne 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


Michel Eyquem, later Seigneur de Montaigne, 
born February 28, 1538, near Bordeaux, France. Died, 
September 13, 1592. 


HEEDY READER shall often discover in other 
mens compositions, perfections farre-differing 
from the Authors meaning, and such as haply 

he never dreamed of, and illustrateth them with richer 
senses, and more excellent constructions.’”’ So wrote 
Montaigne in one of his essays, little dreaming that 
his own works were destined to hold a position in 
literature second to none, ia the minds of many able 
critics. He even wrote, “I write my booke to few 
men, and to few yeares.” Surely one who reads 
Montaigne today, in spite of the centuries that have 
passed since he put pen to paper, will say that he has 
the honesty of Whitman, the power of observation of 
Thoreau and the self-revelation of Pepys. With al- 
most Whitmanesque language he says: “If I speake 
diversely of myselfe, it is because I looke diversely 
upon my selfe. ...Shamefast, bashful, insolent, 
chaste, luxurious, peevish, pratling, silent, fond, dot- 
ing, laborious, nice, delicate, ingenious, slow, dull, 
froward, humorous, debonaire, wise, ignorant, false 
in words, true-speaking, both liberall, covetous, and 
prodigall. All these I perceive in some measure or 
other to bee in mee, according as I stirre or turne my 
selfe.” “Meditation,” he writes, “is a large and 
powerfull study to such as vigorously can taste and 
employ themselves therein. I had rather forge then 
furnish my minde.”’ 

An abounding curiosity concerning all things 
gave him much to meditate about. There is no well- 
defined outline to his essays but rather a rambling 
over the whole realm of thought and life to note down 
his own reactions thereto. As he says, “Let him 
hardly be possest with an honest curiositie to search 
out the nature and causes of all things—and that he 
imprint not so much in his schollers mind the date of 
the ruin of Carthage, as the manners of Hannibal and 
Scipio, nor so much where Marcellus died, as because 
he was unworthy of his devoire he died there: that he 
teach him not so much to know Histories, as to judge 
of them.” 

That process is indeed forging rather than fur- 
nishing the mind. Montaigne says, ‘He that meerly 
followeth another, traceth nothing, and seeketh noth- 
ing.” Or as he says as to his method, “In all my 
travels I did ever observe this custome, that is alwaies 
to learn something by the communication of others 
(which is one of the best schooles that may be) to 
reduce those I confer withall, to speake of that wherein 
they are most conversant and skilfull.’”” He thinks of 
himself as “‘A tender and young Negotiator, and who 
had rather faile in my businesse, then in my 
selfe.”’ 

But Montaigne was constantly aware of the 
dangers of self-pride, of over-confidence. He writes, 
“Those that have leane and thin bodies stuffe them 
up with bumbasting. And such as have poor matter, 
will puffe it up with loftie words.’’ To those whose 
pride gets in the way of their judgment he says, “If 
any besotted with his own knowledge, looking unto 


himselfe, let him cast his eyes towards former ages» 
his pride shall be abated, his ambition shall be quailed: 
for there shall he finde many thousands of spirits, that 
will cleane supresse and tread him under.”’ He adds, 
“Nothing may be spoken so absurdly, but that it is 
spoken by some of the Philosophers.’ His own es- 
says abound with quotations from the Latin poets 
and writers, with whom he was perfectly at home. In 
fact, until he was six years old he spoke nothing but 
Latin, could not understand his own French tongue. 

Montaigne might well have chosen for his motto, 
had he lived in Shakespeare’s day, the line ‘‘To thine 
own self be true.”’ It may well be that Shakespeare 
took the idea from Montaigne, with whose writings 
he was undoubtedly familiar. Montaigne could say, 
“Verily, a man of understanding hath lost nothing, if 
he yet have himselfe.’”’ Too much introspection, on 
the other hand, is to be avoided. ‘This also hapneth 
unto me, that where I seeke my selfe, I find not my 
selfe; and I find my selfe more by chance, than by the 
search of mine own judgement.” He feels that the 
self radiates itself outward, that the true self is not 
within. So he writes, ‘‘We are never in ourselves, but 
beyond.” And yet with an apparent contradiction 
he writes, “‘Every man lookes before himselfe. I looke 
within my selfe.’”’ There is no real contradiction, 
however, for what he means is that that outside world 
must be interpreted within one’s self, not by the 
standards of the outside world. 

The greatest thing in the world, to Montaigne, 
is not love, at least not if we take the sentence “The 
greatest thing in the world, is for a man to know how 
to be his owne.”’ For this one needs to be alone. He 
writes, ‘‘Miserable, in my minde is he, who in his owne 
home, hath no where to be himselfe: where hee may 
particularly court, and at his pleasure hide or with- 
draw himselfe.’”” He says elsewhere, ‘‘We should re- 
serve a storehouse for our selves, what need soever 
chance; altogether ours, and wholly free, wherein we 
may hoard up and establish our true libertie, and prin- 
cipall retreit and solitarinesse, wherein we must go 
alone to ourselves, take our ordinarie entertainment, 
and so privately, that no acquaintance or communi- 
cation of any strange thing may therein find place: 
there to discourse, to meditate and laugh, as without 
wife, without children, and goods, without traine, or 
servants: that if by any occasion they be lost, it seeme 
not strange to us to passe it over; we have a mind 
moving and turning in it selfe it may keep it selfe 
companie; it hath wherewith to give.” 

What of man? Montaigne writes, ‘Surely, a 
man is a wonderfull, vaine, divers, and wavering sub- 
ject: it is very hard to ground any directly constant 
and uniforme judgement upon him.” He goes on to 
say, ““You account the height of his pattens: the Base 
is no part of his stature; Measure him without his 
stilts. Let him lay aside his riches and externall 
honours, and shew himselfe in his shirt.” In other 
words, the essayist asks, ““Why do we not likewise 
esteeme a man for that which is his owne?” But it 
must be the whole man, not just a part of him. So 
he claims, ‘‘For, it is not a mind, it is not a body that 
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we erect, but it is a man, and we must not make two 
parts of him.” Did not Whitman say much the 
same? 

Montaigne was not unaware of that specie of man 
who is aptly described in the slang of the modern day 
as “a stuffed shirt.’”” He would honor the man who 
first ‘““‘bethought himselfe of the resemblance between 
shadow and glory.”’ He says of him, “He did better 
then he thought of.” 

The essayist held a somewhat low estimate of his 
fellow man. He claims, “Touching trust and faith- 
fulnesse there is no creature in the world so trecherous 
asman.” Headds, “The world is nothing but babling 
and words, and I never saw man, that doth not rather 
speake more than he ought, then lesse.” Rightly he 
claims that “the honour we receive of those which 
feare and stand in awe of us, is no true honour.” 
There is only one road to honest manhood. He writes, 
“T will say more, that onely humilitie and submis- 
sion is able to make a perfect honest man.” 

Long after Montaigne, Bagehot was to say that 
man lives in a “cake of custom.’’ Perhaps he bor- 
rowed the idea from Montaigne, for the essayist 
bluntly writes, “‘For truly, Custome is a violent and de- 
ceiving school-mistris.”’ He even sees a cycle of custom, a 
sentence which we well can attest to with a threatened 
return of the old-fashioned bustle and of hoop-skirts 
due to “Gone with the Wind.’”’ He writes, “And for- 
asmuch as our changing or altering of fashions, is so 
sudden and new-fangled, that the inventions, and new 
devices of all the tailors in the world, cannot so fast 
invent novelties, it must necessarilie follow, that 
neglected and stale rejected fashions doe often come 
into credit and use againe.”’ 

Montaigne writes, “The lawes of conscience, 
which we say to proceed from nature, rise and proceed 
from custome: every man holding in special regard 
and inward veneration the opinions approved, and 
customes received about him, cannot without remorse 
leave them, nor without applause applie himselfe unto 
them.’”’ The modern interpretation of this was given 
me in a greeting late one night when I had to waken a 
roommate to let mein. His greeting was, ‘‘You’re as 
welcome as a new idea in a New England meeting- 
house.” The essayist makes the familiar observation, 
“Who ever saw old age, that commended not times 
past, and blamed not the present, charging the world 
and mens customes with her misery, and lowring dis- 
content?” Nor does this sentence have a foreign ring 
to it though written some centuries ago: “But what? 
we live in a world, where the loyalty of our own chil- 
dren is not knowen.”’ 

“Vertue is a pleasant and buxom qualitie,” says 
Montaigne. He claims, “It hath not taught us to 
follow vertue and embrace wisdome; but make an 
impression in us of its Etymologie and derivation. 
We can decline vertue, yet we cannot love it.’’ The 
true way to virtue is not by adherence to some creedal 
statement nor by following the path custom has laid 
down. Montaigne quotes Demosthenes, “That con- 
sultation and deliberation is the beginning of all ver- 
tue; and constancie the end and perfection.” Or to 
use his own words, ‘“To judge of high and great mat- 

‘ters, a high and great minde is required; otherwise we 
attribute that vice unto them, which indeed is ours. A 
straight oare being under water seemeth to be crooked.”’ 
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He says, ‘“That is an exquisite life, which even in his 
owne private keepeth it selfe in awe and order.’”’ He 
adds, ‘‘For my part I am resolved to dare speake what- 
soever I dare do.” 

Montaigne recognizes that often there is no 
clearly defined line. It is not easy to determine just 
where virtue leaves off and where vice begins. He 
says, ““No qualitie doth embrace us purely and uni- 
versally.’’ He continues, ‘‘As if our sense of feeling 
were infected, wee corrupt by our touching, things 
that in themselves are faire and good. We may so 
seize on vertue, that if we embrace it with an over- 
greedy and violent desire, it may become vitious.”’ 

“Man must take heed not onely what he speakes, 
but what he thinkes, and also why he thinkes,”’ urges 
the essayist. He explains, ‘“The evils of the mind are 
darkened by their own force; the most infected feeleth 
them least.’”’ Nor is repentance without its dangers. 
Too often, as he puts it, “Repentance is but a denying 
of our will and an opposition of our fantasies which 
diverts us here and there.’”’ Repentance, if sincere, is 
a continuing punishment. He writes, ‘‘Malice sucks 
up the greatest part of her owne venome, and ther- 
with impoysonneth herselfe. Vice, leaveth, as an 
ulcer in the flesh, a repentance in the soule, which still 
scratcheth and bloodieth it selfe.”’ 

Because of all this the essayist pleads, “Every 
one is wary in the confession: we should be as heedy 
in action.” He says, “There are few men, that would 
dare to publish the secret requests they make to 
God.” He has little use for the spirit of repentance 
that comes in the fear of death. ‘Moreover, I hate 
that accidentall repentance which olde age brings 
with it.” He also says, ‘“There are some on whose 
backes their rich Robes weep, or as wee say their rich 
cloathes are lyned with heavy debts.” 

The road to virtue is marked by a sense of sure 
direction, a certain stability in life. As Montaigne 
puts it: ““The minde that hath no fixed bound, will 
easily loose it selfe: For, as we say, to be everie where, 
is to be no where.’”’ Or as he expresses it elsewhere, 
“So seems it that the soule moved and tossed, if she 
have not some hold to take, loseth it selfe in it selfe, 
and must ever be stored with some object, on which 
it may light and work.’ Or again, ‘“‘No winde 
makes for him, that hath no intended port to saile 
unto.” 

Nor is this easy in life. Montaigne states, “View 
all antiquitie over, and you shall finde it a hard matter, 
to chuse out a dozen of men, that have directed their 
life unto one certaine, setled, and assured course; 
which is the surest drift of wisdome.”’ He says, “We 
are all framed of flaps and patches and of so shapeless 
and diverse a contexture, that every peece and every 
moment playeth his part. ...Hsteeme it a great 
matter, to play but one man.” He condemns the 
Phyrronian temper in any man. He says of this 
group: “So that the profession of the Phyrronians is 
ever to waver, to doubt and to enquire; never to be 
assured of any thing, nor to take any warrant of 
himselfe.””’ We have the type today. The Phyr- 
ronian still remains. As Montaigne says, “If you 
take theirs (point of view) then will they undertake 
to maintaine the contrary.”’ Montaigne holds an 
interesting theory that the confusion at the building of 
the Tower of Babel was not so much of tongues as we 
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have been led to believe. He says, ‘“The diversitie 
of tongues and languages, wherewith he disturbed that 
worke, and overthrew that proudly-rasied Pile; what 
else is it, but this infinit altercation, and perpetuall 
discordance of opinions, and reasons, which accom- 
panieth and entangleth the frivolous frame of mans 
learning, or vaine building of human science?”’ To the 
citizen he says, “To hold a staggering or middle course, 
to beare an unmoved affection, and without inclina- 
tion in the troubles of his country, and public divisions, 
I deeme neither seemely nor honest.’”’ Keep shooting, 
even though you miss the mark. He reminds us of 
Cicero’s statement, ‘For who is he that shooting all 
day, sometimes hits not the white?” 

But if consistency, stability, steadiness in the 
pursuit of the end, is the fundamental virtue, the royal 
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road to virtue, what of truth? That is not easy to 
answer. He writes, ‘For wee are borne to quest and 
seeke after trueth: to possess it belongs to a greater 
power.’”’ He recognizes the difficulties in the way. 
He reminds us that “An honest man may sometimes 
have false opinions, and wicked men may preach 
truth.” The danger, as he sees it, lies in the tendency 
of man to distort truth to his own desires. So he can 
claim, “‘Nowadaies, that is not the truth which is 
true, but that which is perswaded to others.’”’ And he 
adds, “‘He who is disloyal to truth, is likewise false 
against lying.” 


(Note: The quotations are taken from the translation of 
Montaigne known as the Tudor version by John Flcrrio.) 


(To be concluded next week) 


Nature and Human Nature 


CLXVIII. 


At the Wayside Inn 


Johannes 


HE Inn is at least 255 years old, the ‘‘Retreat”’ 
T of the Fraters has begun its fortieth year, and 
both Inn and Retreat are keeping young by re- 
newal and repair. Mr. Sennott, the able manager of 
the Inn properties, lets nothing run down, and the 
“Retreat” renews its youth by an infiltration of new 
blood. 

At the thirty-ninth “Retreat” held January 27, 
28, 29, 1940, one realized that youth was in the saddle. 
The change had come. Some of the older ones had 
died. Others had retired from active work or moved to 
a distance. Tomlinson, Fischer, Grey, and Hammatt 
were gone. Sykes, Albion, Hall, and McCollester were 
at home—in some distant place. 

The first man to show up this year was the man 
who came the farthest. Brooks of Washington reached 
the Inn about 3.30 Sunday afternoon. Right after- 
ward appeared a part of the Cummins family escorting 
and depositing the General Superintendent. Then 
came the Lalone car from Boston with Dean Atwood, 
who was a speaker on the program, Lalone, Kapp and 
the writer. At nightfall came Perkins and Rose from 
Lynn and Hoyt from Brattleboro. Fiske brought 
Frazier, a guest, and Gus Leining, the prior for the 
session, appeared toward midnight. 

Monday in order came Fred Leining, Roger Etz, 
the scribe, Huntley, Ellenwood, and three guests— 
Gehr, Rice and Reamon. Dr. Ratcliff came out for 
the old kitchen dinner. 

The weather was cold, the fireplaces and the 
steam plant were going full blast, the ground was 
covered with snow, and Tuesday, when the sun shone 
from a deep blue, cloudless sky, we were surrounded 
by an especially glorious landscape. The magic of 
an old-fashioned New England winter has not fled 
from this war-torn world. The trees and the giant 
boulders, the winter birds and mammals, are much as 
they used to be. Those who were at the Inn for the 
first time were captivated. Those who had been there 
many times drank in the familiar sights and sounds 
with the old zest and joy. 

There always is a great amount of banter and 


“wisecracking” at such gatherings. How could it be 
otherwise? The sober parsons are like boys let out of 
school. They have dropped responsibility. They 
are where they can be well cared for without lifting a 
finger and, as a rule, they are with some of their closest 
friends. They live over the past and affectionately 
tell one another what poor, wretched fellows they 
(the others) are. But it is a mistake to think that 
smoking and joking were the main things. 

From a retreat of this kind one may come jaded 
in body and refreshed in mind. The body is apt to 
suffer from three square and delicious meals per day 
with apples and peanuts in between. The mind is apt 
to profit from discussion of deep subjects in philos- 
ophy, theology and life in general, from bubbling wit 
and humor, and no less from a sense of belonging not 
only to this company but to a worth-while movement 
in the world. 

The main subject for the three days was “mysti- 
cism.’’ Dean Skinner was detained by the prevailing 
“flu,’’ which attacked both himself and his wife, and 
so could not present the history of mysticism as re- 
corded in the Old and New Testaments. Dean At- 
wood made the long journey from Canton and read 
a brilliant paper on “‘Mysticism and Pragmatism’’— 
that is mysticism tested by its results in character and 
in society. Kapp’s discussion of mystical poetry at 
the twilight hour the same day, with readings from 
some of the greatest poems, brought a different but not 
necessarily opposing emphasis. The discussion went 
on at table and in the group before the taproom fire 
and in another group before the leaping blaze in the 
kitchen. . 

In the Universalist group there is a reluctance 
to parade the mystical side which is so strong that 
sometimes it seems willing to ignore it. There is an 
emphasis upon deeds so strong that it tends to neglect 
the dynamic from whence deeds come. Both defects. 
were laid bare unsparingly in the hours given to the 
subject. 

On the literary side, the men had a delightful, 
time with Dr. Perkins, who gave a full hour to dis- 
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cussion of Longfellow. This session was held in the 
large ballroom with its piano, for music by Harmon 
Gehr and Miss Fisher, one of the hostesses, which 
preceded the talk. Mr. Sennott, manager of the Inn 
properties, brought a violin which Ole Bull had used 
and which the Inn had acquired. Gehr gave the com- 
pany a rare treat both on his own faithful fiddle.and 
on the old one—his violin a bit more brilliant, the Ole 
Bull fiddle a bit deeper in tone. After he had heard 
him play, Mr. Sennott gave orders to have the Ole Bull 
fiddle brought out whenever Mr. Gehr came. Our 
talented musician revived an old tradition of the 
Wayside Inn. Delightful as was the formal concert, 
even more delightful was an informal one on the last 
night of the Retreat in the old kitchen. The lights 
were turned out. Only the flames on the hearth and 
two tallow candles illuminated the scene. And there 
Gehr played one thing after another as they were 
called for. Finally, the men broke into song with the 
violin leading and we had one of the best times of 
the Retreat. 

Hoyt, also, gave a great exhibition. He ap- 
proached mysticism from the standpoint of a case 
history. Without a scrap of paper, a lapse of memory, 
a superfluous word, and much as a great novelist does 
his work, he put before the men in simple form the 
complex lives of four or five characters acting and re- 
acting upon one another. As one of the men said, 
“with the skill of a medieval storyteller, he gave a 
review of that psychological novel.” Hoyt and Gehr 
are first cousins who were brought up in the same 
Pennsylvania village—one going to Tufts, the other 
to St. Lawrence. Both have fine minds and both, well 
able to put on “exhibitions,” are as free from “exhi- 
bitionism” as any men that I have seen in action. 

Fred Leining had the hardest job of all—a review 
of John MacMurray’s “The Clue to History’’—but 
he said the things necessary to start a profitable dis- 
cussion. 

The other Leining, the younger one, the one who 
sets his teeth into an idea and hangs on to it until the 
most reluctant give in and let him have it, the one 
with the strange combination of gentleness and stub- 
bornness, was the “prior.’’ He, the natural mentor, 
was the man who presided at meetings, who sat at the 
head of the long table, and who called the fraters back 
when practical joking, persiflage, badinage, mock 
bullying and wisecracking had gone far enough. He 
is no longer the “irritating off-horse” but he has 
evolved into “the beloved Gus.” Yet nothing in 
these presents must be construed even to hint that he 
has given up any conviction. 

Instead of having the communion service of the 
last day in the old kitchen seated about the long 
table, the men accepted Mr. Sennott’s invitation to 
hold it in the new chapel. 

The chapel is a beautiful colonial church. It is 
named “The Mary and Martha Chapel” after the 
mothers of Mr. and Mrs. Ford. It was built by the 
people on the place, and out of materials at hand. In 
a way, it grew out of thesoil. It was as if it had come 
from a self-contained farm of olden times. It drew 
- what it needed from the rocks in the fields and the 
trees of the forest. Every hostess, every laborer, 
every boy in the trade school, everybody did some- 
thing for it, if it were only to lay one brick. Mr. Sen- 
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nott, the manager, was the head builder, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ford took a personal interest in the project, and all 
who had a hand in it could ask for no nobler monu- 
ment. 

True to the Ford tradition, the best in history and 
the latest in science are drawn on for the result. The 
heating is by wood fires, but the fires are in the base- 
ment and the latest devices send the heat up the chim- 
neys to the room above. The organ looks old, but 
electricity makes it go. The chapel seems to be a 
creation of our great-grandfathers, but the comfort 
and utility are of the year 2,000. It stands on a com- 
manding hill just above the Mary’s Lamb School, and 
flood lights are turned on it at night, so that the 
thousands passing and repassing on the Boston Post 
Road can see it in the distance. 

This noble colonial church was built to be the 
chapel of the trade schools and the district schools on 
the estate. It serves these purposes admirably, giving 
impressionable boys and girls daily contact with some- 
thing inexpressibly beautiful and reverent. But it 
serves also as a symbol for the passerby, and it says 
that here men and women dwell and work who believe 
in God and in religion as well as in farming, the trades, 
and the business by which they must live. 

For our communion the writer was the minister. 
Miss Fisher and Gehr played and Brooks and Lalone, 
two classmates and roommates, were the deacons. 
The sun poured in, the white and mahogany of the 
colonial tradition were all lighted up, and the clear 
glass of the windows let the worshipers look out upon a 
noble winter landscape. As Dr. Perkins said, we had 
“stained glass for the three chancel windows, only it 
was made by God and not by man.” The background 
of a rugged New England hillside with snow and rocks 
a forest made the picture. It was a memorable 

our. 

For some of us the Mary and Martha Chapel 
seemed to sum up the debates and the discussions of 
the Retreat. The noble spire looked toward heaven. 
The pews, however expensive, daily held human be- 
ings who were there to learn. The name Mary stood 
for communion. The name Martha stood for hard 
work. Without both, man is not brought toward 
perfection. 

If one asks, Who is to be the minister? the answer 
must be, All are ministers. The boys and the girls 
conduct the chapel exercises. Teachers are in the 
background and the guiding hand helps, but the boys 
and girls do the work. 

There is nothing sectarian in the exercises. There 
could not well be, for many different churches are 
represented in those who take part. 

And so another great tradition is respected, for the 
spirit of the Chapel and of those who labor on the place 
is the spirit of the “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” It is 
the spirit of all who believe in 


“The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 
The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed and not the creed 
Would help us in our utmost need.” 


It is the goodly fellowship of all who believe in 
The Universal Church and who would have it 


“Lofty as is the Love of God 
And ample as the wants of man.” 
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Eighty Plus 


Lee S. McCollester 


The editor of The Tuftonian, from which we take 
the following article, writes an editorial note for it as fol- 
lows: “No one seeing young Dr. McCollester stopping 
on the campus to talk to students and faculty would be- 
lieve his claim to eighty years—plus—unless he had 
written this friendly, endearing message. A rising 
young man of sixty, they might say, with the best of his 
life ahead of him. But as he enters this happy period of 
his life, his serenity, his courage, and his wisdom gain 
in value for all who see him, hear him, or read what he 
writes. What can we trust and believe in, if not the 
rich, calm, shrewd and generous knowledge of men who 
have seen the world a long time? Men and women of 
Tufts have learned to believe in Dr. McCollester, and 
here we have his message sent back in the tone of familiar 
kindness, intimacy and faith from beyond the gate of 
eighty years.”’ 


HERE is a bit of a “joker” in that “plus’—I 
was eighty June 5, 1939, and as a climax of the 
achievement my friends gave me a glorious 

celebration at the Longfellow Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 
and speakers gave me a mighty uplift of good wishes 
that temporarily made me wonder if they were re- 
ferring to me. Why should so many folk show so 
much affectionate interest in me? Yet I liked it. 
So the “plus” means that shortly after the celebra- 
tion I came down to the ground again and have been 
traveling the ‘‘plus” on the usual ways of work as if I 
had never passed an ornamented gate marked “eighty 
years” which is supposed to show the ancient warn- 
ing, “‘All ye who enter here leave all hope behind.” 
The ‘‘plus” means I have gone beyond the eighty-year 
gate and see no more difference between the before 
and after than when I pass under my garden trellis 
from flowers gay with blue to those gay with yellow. 

In the course of my eighty years I have passed 
through several rather dreaded gates from old familiar 
fields to new and supposedly more difficult fields, only 
to find that the strangeness was a challenge and the 
hard things but a bringing to exercise latent powers 
in self and never known to be possessed. 

Eighty years are not measures of time, but only 
terms of what may be jolly adventures, some coming 
fast and even fierce, and some delaying to let the joy 
be a “long-drawn-out ecstasy.” Years are but for 
adventurers. ‘To tell how it feels to be eighty, I must 
tell how it feels to be fifty or thirty, and some of the 
best adventures are on the odd years, not the even 
years. I was born in a “nine” year and married in 
a “nine’ year—both rather important events to 
me. 

I have had both the fifty and the eighty year 
thoughts—and I have also had the twenty and thirty 
year feelings. I think none of these is in any degree 
a measure of time, they all are changing adventures 
modified by states of body and of mind and affected 
by the wise and unwise pressure of fond friends who 
try to shape a man to their ideas. In my next incar- 
nation I am going to be a physician. This was my 
early desire, but friends said I was ‘‘too frail and 
peaked” to be a country doctor, and drive over the 
hills of New Hampshire. So I drifted into the min- 
istry. Two important items stopped my drifting— 


and fortunately rather soon—marriage and Detroit 
were the items. It was a ministerial tradition of my 
time that a young parson should not own a house or 
marry a wife while pastor in town. I wanted to 
marry a nice girl and she wanted to marry me, so the 
question was where should we go. Detroit, then 
“Away off out West,” called. Our desire had been to 
live by and by in Boston—the mecca of Liberalism, 
where were the fathers of the faith who would set a 
wavering youth on the rock of traditional proprieties 
of faith. So we signed up for two years in Detroit 
and we hoped after that to return to Boston. The 
two years ran to twenty-four. 

It was close to the fifty year age that we left De- 
troit to come back to 48 Professors Row. The age 
was ripe for a new adventure. I felt I was well grown 
up—in truth I thought I was about to start down the 
slope and that an easier field would be wise for an old 
fellow of fifty. My ministry in Detroit had been a 
very satisfactory one; my place in the city had become 
one of influence. Indeed, my situation of influence 
began to frighten mea bit. It had been hard to build 
up to a place of confidence and influence in such a big 
city where liberalism was not welcome, and I was won- 
dering if one could maintain it. The greater the pub- 
lic confidence a man attains the greater the chances of 
destroying it by a foolish word or deed! It humbles a 
man to realize how much power for good or evil is in 
his hands. So, a bit weary with the increasing strug- 
gle of trying to be, as the Detroit Free Press said, ‘“‘a 
man’s minister in a big city,’’ and also longing for a 
new adventure, to bring out latent qualities of self 
and service, I was led to accept the demand that I 
come to the Tufts College Theological School and see 
if I-could revive it. It then had only three students. 
The school alone would not have moved me. But the 
college had a larger attraction. I asked myself what 
better thing can I do with my ‘declining years’’ than 
toservemy Alma Mater. When I came I hada pretty 
definite program. I was coming to educate others. 
Just here is where professors often fool themselves. 

Very soon I discovered that if I did a little in- 
structing of others I was getting some new worth-while 
instruction from others—even from my pupils—for 
myself. This ‘after fifty’? adventure has been in the 
field of youth—a happy research into human nature. 
Average youth has no traditions to caution it. It is 
open-eyed. It often startles the conventionalists. 
There is something basic and universal about it. 
Every average youth has a special genius to be de- 
veloped. One of education’s new adventures as I 
now see it is to find out what is a youth’s natural en- 
dowment and then find means to help youth fulfill in 
largest measure its special and best talent. For 
twenty-eight years I have been engaged in this youth 
research. I think it is the basic field of science, educa- 
tion and religion, and it is still the least understood. 
Some day I’ll tell you some of the elements I have 
found in this research into youth, but now I will only 
say that these twenty-eight years with youth have in- 
creased steadily my belief in the naturally divine qual- 
ity resident in average man. I’ll bet my bottom dollar 
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on the ability of the coming youth to give us a better 
world than we have handed to them! 

In these Tufts years—since the age of about fifty 
—the happy adventure has had two special aspects— 
one is a return into one’s self to discover an increasing 
sense of personal accumulations from increasing years 
of time, an increasing sense of holding in one’s self all of 
friendship, knowledge, skill, personality, that has been 
worth while; the other is the limitless projection of 
self into the life and ages yet to be. In this service I 
sometimes lose my thought of self in thinking of what 
I am handing down through my children and grand- 
children and in wondering how much of me and their 
mother will affect their adventurous years to come. 
Of course such dreaming of such vague things is not 
allowable until the “eighty year plus.”” They are the 
reaching of a baby for the moon when it is in the 
cradle. 

After twenty-eight years of routine—classes at 
eight thirty, chapel at twelve thirty, and all sorts of 
conferences at any inconvenient time and place— 
one begins to think it time for another adventure— 
that ahead may be a test of whether one still has 
power of mind, steadiness of courage, and seasoned 
reason sufficient to break with the old, step out of the 
deeply worn ruts, turn off from the traditional path 
the others keep, go our unknown way of different 
tasks, and make actual some dreams which have now 
and then burst through the enslaving routine. With 
this adventure of vacating one’s residence of twenty- 
eight years there is involved a ruthless tearing off 
the walls of rooms and out of cubbies secretly loved, 
that which has been veritably a part of other lives and 
of one’s own home of the spirit, a something real that 
remained of those who once made the rooms homey 
and intimate, and then there is further, and later on, 
the work of making loved objects at home and sig- 
nificant in other rooms. Reason and sentiment hold 
serious conversations with the man of “eighty plus.” 
Reason coldly says to move is the thing to do and that 
all that is precious to life will be carried along. Senti- 
ment weeps and asks: Is not the risk of losing all 
great? Will one not lose pep and push and die the 
sooner? But this man, this product of eighty years 
plus, answers: It is a glorious thing to go on a new 
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adventure at eighty. I did this at twenty, at thirty,, 
at fifty. Why not at eighty plus? At eighty plus one: 
must, however, realize that all conditions are different. 
from what they were at twenty or fifty. At eighty 
plus one has an eighty plus heart, not a twenty heart.. 
But this old internal pump is full of brains; it is a 
knowing organ. It talks to its man from time to: 
time. It argues that it does not want to stall on its 
job. It wants to keep working—over hours. For 
us all there are always hills to be climbed. We go: 
easily up some hills, with loads if we get an adequate: 
start, on “high’’ and exalt our pride, but there are: 
times when we get up ‘‘Newport Hill” surer and 
quicker if we gear into second and even into first. 
Sometimes on high we stall. In living as well as in 
motoring it is a great advantage to develop the kind 
of physical and mental control that gears noiselessly 
into the eighty plus stage. Leisure in later years has 
some rewards that haste and overcrowding never 
know. Worry a bit at twenty; it will do no great 
harm. But worry has no place at eighty. Let the 
bus go without you. Take the next one. I used to 
think a man over fifty had one foot in the grave, but. 
it is thus at twenty also. And when I got to sixty I 
forgot the serious sense of being old at fifty. And now, 
at eighty plus I am going upon inviting adventures, 
and, as the good gray poet says ‘I swear there is 
nothing but immortality,’ so I swear that there is 
nothing ahead but inviting and compensating ad-. 
venture. And if you ask—Would you not like again 
to be twenty and thirty? I shall answer, Yes, and 
add, If I could keep the gatherings of the eighty 
plus years. But since that cannot be, I would rather 
go on with earth’s adventures until the old body whis- 
pers: “Dear pal of eighty years, I am weary—too 
weary to go on further with your ambitious soul that. 
has been gathering power while I have been losing 
mine—you no longer need me, you are a personality 
already independent of me.’”’ And my reply is: “I am 
sorry we must part; we’ve had many adventures to- 
gether and you have been a marvelous comrade; but, 
fond as I am of you, you have lately been hindering my 
work a bit and I am eager for another adventure. It 
is an old saying, ‘the best of friends must part.’ So— 
well—just so long, old dear.”’ 


Why Not Live Our Faith?” 


Martha Greenleaf 


E avow our faith in God as “Eternal and All- 
conquering Love.’’ This is the first principle 
of our Universalist faith. Why do we believe 

that God is Love? In fact, do we actually believe it? 
Man must worship something—this necessity is a 
part of the human personality. But the mere passive 
statement of beliefs can never establish a correspond- 
ing social set-up. Active support of them is neces- 
sary. 

God is Love. But, say many of us, if this is 
true, how can He allow all the war, chaos and suffering 
of the moment? Why does He not say, “It shall 
cease,’ and put an end toit? We humans have many 
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privileges and advantages, one of the most precious 
(but dangerous) of which is free will. Used in the 
right way, free will can produce wonderful achieve- 
ments. But in the hands of men like Adolf Hitler, 
misuse can produce the horrible results with which 
we are now confronted. But it is not entirely the fault 
of Adolf Hitler, nor of the German people who gave 
him his power. We who in 1918 stripped Germany so 
greedily—and forgot the meaning of boomerang—are 
also to blame. We who, with our free will and su- 
premacy of the moment, let our selfishness run away 
with us, forgot that hate breeds hate, and finally re- 
venge. How can we expect the omnipotent Power 
to adjust for us a world which we ourselves have set 
askew? We must work out our own problems with our 
own God-given intelligence. ‘‘Who would stand be- 
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fore a blackboard and pray the principle of mathe- 
matics to solve the problem? The rule is already 
established, and it is our task to work out the 
solution.” 

God is Love. Yet we expect Him to give us all 
good things—to solve for us our personal as well as 
world problems. How many of you parents would 
give your child everything he wants, allow him to do 
everything he pleases, shield him all during his child- 
hood from the consequences, and then expect him to 
emerge a fine and worthy citizen? All of you will 
agree that children must have some sort of discipline 
—must be taught the difference between right and 
wrong. Yet we, like children, complain when our 
heavenly Father disciplines us. He, however, lets 
experience be our teacher, and gives us intelligence 
with which to solve our problems. Is not that just as 
much a proof of Fatherly Love as is your teaching of 
your children? Of course, we turn to God in time of 
trouble, expecting loving guidance. But do we per- 
haps go too far—in asking to have our problems solved 
for us with little or no effort on our part? “You pray 
in your distress and in your need; would that you 
might pray also in the fullness of your joy and in your 
days of abundance. For what is prayer but the ex- 
pansion of yourself into the living ether?. . . . There- 
fore let your visit to that temple invisible be for 
naught but ecstasy and sweet communion. For if 
you should enter the temple for no other purpose than 
asking, you shall not receive. . . . It is enough that 
you enter the temple invisible.” 

Jesus’ main theme in teaching his disciples seems 
to have been the understanding of God as Love. 
“Our Master taught no mere theory, doctrine, or be- 
lief. It was the divine Principle of all being which he 
taught and practiced. His proof of Christianity was 
no form or system of religion or worship... .”’ but 
the reflection of Love in a way of life. Paul, in his 
letter to the Romans, said, ‘‘For I am persuaded that 
neither death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present nor things to come, nor 
height nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God... .” And in 
his first Epistle general, John said, ‘Beloved, let us 
love one another; for love is of God; and everyone 
that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. He 
that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is Love. 
And we have known and believed the love that God 
hath tous. God is Love, and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 

What good are religion and religious beliefs if 
they do not constitute, as Jesus taught, a way of life? 
The creed and ceremony of any church may be beau- 
tiful and high in purpose; but if it is not so instilled 
into the hearts and minds of its adherents that it is 
displayed in their daily lives, something is wrong with 
either the people or the church. Many churches do 
not seem to realize that, with changing times and 
ideas, they must endeavor to change their creeds cor- 
respondingly. Modern people will not actually be- 
lieve ideas which have been definitely disproved by 
science, no matter how fast the church of their choice 
may stand for them. If a church acknowledges scien- 
tific facts and revises its doctrines accordingly, its 
people will have greater respect for it. They will find 
it easier to live by these doctrines, rather than merely 
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professing them by so-called lip-service. Many church 
liturgies, however beautiful, have become to the par- 
ticipants only a form through which to go each Sun- 
day—meaningless because of too great familiarity; 
perhaps even memorized; and often too hurried. 
“Jesus’ history made a new calendar, which we call 
the Christian era; but he established no ritualistic 
worship. . . . Christianity as Jesus taught it was not 
a creed, nor a system of ceremonies, . . . . but it was 
the demonstration of divine Love. ...’ In one 
church which I have attended, everyone repeats the 
Lord’s Prayer together—so slowly that one has time 
to think of the significance of the words. It seemed to 
me that what they were saying really meant something 
to each member of the congregation. Anyone can re- 
peat beautiful prayers; but a life lived up to its own 
ideals is in itself the finest prayer of all. 

But it is not only the churches that must bear the 
responsibility. Some of the people who make up the 
churches are—to put it plainly—lazy. Not physi- 
cally lazy, but spiritually. We sit back comfortably, 
fold our hands, and expect the church to drop into 
our laps all the spiritual benefits we may desire. We 
talk about the “brotherhood and equality of man,” 
“Christian ideals,’ and other beautiful thoughts—but 
no real action toward these ideals seems to take place. 
Jesus said, “By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love to one another.’”’ But 
do we? We wear our religious beliefs to church, and 
later put them away with our Sunday hat, not to be 
worn again until the next Sunday. Anyone can have 
fine ideals and beliefs; but if they are not exemplified 
in his life, what good do they do? Most of us have 
high ideals, but we are either afraid or too lazy to live 
them. If we all would work as hard for spiritual 
wealth as we do for material, what a fine world it 
would be! We often do not seem to realize that to 
receive anything worth while, we must first give and 
give—not necessarily materially—but of ourselves. 
“Giving does not impoverish us ... . neither does 
withholding enrich us.” 

You may well say, But how can I, an insignificant 
bit of humanity in this great universe, do anything 
which could even begin to do the world any good? 
How could the son of a poor carpenter in the little 
town of Nazareth become the chief influence to good, 
and, 1900 years later, still be considered one of the 
greatest men who ever lived? If we actually live up to 
the standards in which we believe, our lives will in- 
spire others who, in turn, can pass it on, grapevine 
fashion. Hypocrisy is shunned and doubted, but sin- 
cerity in any worth-while cause always brings admira- 
tion. 

May I.conclude with another quotation from 
Kahlil Gibran: “‘Is not religion all deeds and all re- 
flection, and that which is neither deed nor reflection, 
but a wonder and a surprise ever springing in the soul, 
even while the hands hew the stone or tend the loom? 
Who can separate his faith from his actions, or his be- 
lief from his occupation? Who can spread his hours 
before him, saying, “This for God and this for myself. 
This for my soul and this other for my body’?. . . He 
to whom worshiping is a window, to open but also to 
shut, has not yet visited the house of his soul whose 
windows are from dawn to dawn. Your daily life is 
your temple and your religion.” 
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Wanted: Soul-Power* 


Robert H. Barber 


Truly my soul waiteth upon God; from him cometh 
my salvation. Psalm 62:1. 


HERE is desperation; restlessness, anxiety, in the 
air today. We know a feverish concern for the 
safety of America, for peace, for all things which 

we hold to be pure, lovely, of good report. That this 
day should be alive with talk of fingerprinting, fifth 
column, conscription, is for the Christian like a great 
classified ad which shouts its need: ‘‘Wanted: Soul- 
power”—not just man power or machine power but 
soul-power. We need an abiding faith in the trust- 
worthiness of God. Weneed to be sure that the world 
is not going to pieces chactically or meaninglessly. 
And, being sure, we can experience that divinely given 
energy, that upsurge of untried strengths within us to 
have courage, to do the will of God. 

It is said of Leo Tolstoy that he spent two long 
years in searching religious questions to see if there 
were enough meaning in the universe for him to go on 
living. One day when the thought of suicide still 
loomed blackly, while he was still debating within 
himself: ‘Is there God? Is God a fable? Why do I 
trouble myself about Him at all?” he noticed that each 
time he said “God” he felt an uprush of vital energy 
within him, and life had new meaning for the moment. 
“Why do I look farther?” he cried. “He is there. 
He, without whom one cannot live. To acknowledge 
God and to live are one and the same thing.” ‘There 
is the height and depth and meaning of soul-power. 
“To acknowledge God and to live are one and the same 
thing.” 

It is this knowledge to banish fear, to destroy 
hysteria, to build faith and steadfastness, that is 
America’s crying need today. All the infantry, all 
the bombers, all the destroyers in the world can be of 
little use unless the morale is there. Any commander 
will tell you that. We hear of the morale of the French 
army broken, of the morale of the British people hold- 
ing out. Everyone agrees that what we in America 
need is morale. And yet few people can see that the 
very word “morale”? comes from the word moral. 
The dictionary defines it as a condition dependent 
upon moral factors, hope, spirit, zest, faith. In short, 
morale is founded on soul-power and on trust in some- 
thing beyond ourselves. The men and women who 
built America had soul-power. They had faith that 
they were the instruments of God’s ongoing power. 
Today we have become entrapped by worry over ur- 
bane culture, our quest for knowledge of things, all at 
the expense of soul-power. The builders of our nation 
were not afraid or ashamed to turn to God. “I have 
lived, sir, a long time,” said wise old Benjamin Franklin, 
“and the longer I live the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth—that God governs the affairs of men. 
.... Wehave been assured, sir, in the sacred writings 
that except the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it. I firmly believe this.”’ Man for 
man we are not as strong characters as our fore- 
bears. Man for man we do not speak with God as 
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they did. In spite of all our advantages, our creature 
comforts, scientific progress, we cannot measure up 
to the personal accomplishments of those who have 
gone before. The one thing we lack is the power of 
the soul. Wanted: Soul-power. 

But if we need this soul-power so urgently, how 
can we make it ours? David wandering in the wilder- 
ness of Judah answers with a song: “‘O God, thou art 
my God, early will I seek thee. . . . My soul follow- 
eth hard after thee, thy right hand upholdeth me. . . . 
Because thou hast been my help, therefore in the 
shadow of thy wings will I rejoice.” To gain soul- 
power we must first make a decision for God. “I will 
believe. . . . My soul followeth hard after thee... . 
I will put myself in thy hands.’”’ This is not a tem- 
porary resolution to let God worry about His world, 
but rather an abiding commitment to begin now to 
serve God with all thy heart, with all thy strength, 
with all thy mind, with all thy soul. On every man 
God makes an absolute demand. He makes His will 
known through the moral impulse, through the con- 
science, through the indefinable urge to prefer good 
over evil. That we deafen ourselves to this subtle but 
insistent demand is the sin of man. The most per- 
nicious idea is that we are strong when we try to be 
self-sufficient. Rather, we ought to be great enough 
to acknowledge that the God who made us, that the 
God who endowed us with personal attributes, is the 
God who can sustain us. When we have said “‘yes”’ 
to the eternal will, we have shown nothing at all of 
weakness—nothing at all. It is a wonderful adven- 
ture. God’s commands are stern and unswerving, but 
they are the source of spiritual strength, the only true 
way to be strong. Your motto will be with St. Au- 
gustine, “Love God, and do what you like.” Simple, 
yes! Easy, no! For doing what you like will be do- 
ing the will of God. ‘Truly, truly, my soul waiteth 
upon God, from him cometh my salvation. He only is 
my rock and my salvation. He is my defense: I shall 
not be greatly moved.’”’ You have made your de- 
cision for God, what, then, are you to do? 

You sense the wrongs that round you lie, the 
transgressions against God, against love, and you see 
them with new intensity of feeling. You see them as 
an affront to God. Instead of saying, ‘““O God, bless 
our ways,” we pray, “O God, show us the way to 
blessedness.’’ Deliver us from evil. Deliverance is a 
new revulsion toward all that is against God, and at 
the same time it is a fresh glimpsing of the eternal 
plans. The soul-power, the morale, of our land de- 
pends upon the deliverance of its people from the 
bonds of selfishness and materialism. With our vigi- 
lant concern for America must go concern for mercy, 
justice, oneness, for a righteousness that is not self- 
righteousness. “Impossible,” you say. Impossible for 
a country in political travail, local bickering and na- 
tional mudslinging. Perhaps, but I reply with Charlie 
Chan, that famous Chinese detective: ‘‘I have been 
many times witness when the impossible roused itself 
and happened.”” The church must be the conscience 
of the nation. Only so can we have soul-power. A 
good conscience cannot bless that which is wrong. 
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Before an individual or nation can apprehend the 
power of God it must start serving the will of God. 
For the rest there are no answers, only confusion, 
anxiety, restlessness and a great desperation. 


There are no answers, yet some men have known 
Of incommunicable certainties. 

A sudden angel rolled away the stone 

And they were beaten, speechless, to their knees . 
Other men deal in questions and there are 

No certain answers, although some have seen 
The dustmotes whirl on every dimming star, 
And the black winds of chance blow between. 
Unarmored by their brief mortality, 

They are the blessed wise who to the end 
Behold no visions in their holy place, 

And yet believe what they will never see. 

Only the pure in heart can apprehend 

The light—the light behind their God’s dark face. 


Rosalie Dunlap Hickler. 


For the pure in heart are those who have soul- 
power, who are responsive to God and who, having 
decided for God, are delivered from evil into His 
grace. “Truly my soul waiteth upon God, from him 
cometh my salvation.”’ 

Once we begin to serve God’s task we begin to 
have His power, as Tolstoy did in crying out: “He is 
there. He, without whom one cannot live.”’ This is 
the fulfillment of all that makes for morale. This is 
the fountain spring of hope, spirit, zest, faith. Then 
and only then does a man have a divine right to his 
courage, his vigor, his sense of destiny manifested by 
God. 

Men and nations have spiritual missions, but 
they must come not to build dividing walls but to tear 
them down, to serve God, not to deny Him. Thus 
can man have some hope for the future. He can know 
that his country is not going to pieces chaotically, but 
will endure as long as it serves the plans of God, serves 
them to the sacrificial point of yielding separateness 
on behalf of world good and love. 

Truly, truly, ‘“‘my soul waiteth upon God: from 
him cometh my salvation.’”’ Through all the con- 
fusion of the day, we need to find the love of God 
which is ever seeking us. To accept His saving grace 
will help us to bear the hardships and tribulations, and 
through bearing them grow stronger rather than 
weaker. This is the soul-power that is given to every 
true Christian. Just as first century Christians “‘out- 
lived, outloved and outdied” the pagans, so must we 
outlive, outlove and outdie the enemies of God. The 
salvation of God waits upon him who decides for 
God. On the highways, in the homes and hearts of 
America, there is this searching ad: “Wanted: Soul- 
power,” the soul-power to enable us to avoid two 
great dangers, hysteria on the one hand and com- 
placency on the other. It is there for the tak- 
ing. 

; The secret of our. soul-power is in this parable 
told by King George of England in happier days than 
these: “I said to the man who stood at the gate of the 
years, ‘Give me a light that I may tread safely into 
the unknown.’ And he replied, Go out into the dark- 
ness and put your hand into the hand of God. That 
shall be to you better than light, safer than the known 
way.” “Truly, truly, my soul waiteth upon God, from 
him cometh my salvation.” 
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THE DREAM 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 

HE other day I was looking at one of those old, 

old maps of strange places in the earth—places 

which men had not yet explored, but from which 

came tales of danger, fear and magic. There would 

be a forest drawn in one spot, and by it would be writ- 

ten: “Here be dragons and all manner of fearsome 

beasts.”” An uncharted sea would bear the legend: 

“Here be sirens; here be mermaids; here be great 

whales and giant two-headed fish.’ And again:, 

“Here be great desert; and here do lie many bones, 
bleached.” 

It was fascinating; and I fell to thinking how 
maps are now—how most of the world is known and 
open—how vast ice fields defy men no longer and only 
a few of the highest mountain peaks remain untrodden. 
The world no longer has giants and dragons and laby- 
rinths and sirens and mermaids. There was a touch 
of gloom in my reflection on this fact; and I fell asleep 
—it being the time of day appointed for brief slumber. 
And I had a most curious dream. I am well aware 
that there is no bore like the bore who insists on telling 
you his dream; but this dream had so much of re- 
markable significance that I cannot help thinking it 
should stir you as it stirred me. 

It seemed that I was still locking at a map; but I 
was high above it—as in the air. It seemed that the 
shape and contour of the map I looked down upon 
was very familiar; and suddenly I knew it was the very 
place I lived in; it was Boston, Greater Boston. But 
the houses had peculiar roofs—peculiar because upon 
them, as upon my old map, were written words of 
description. 

I read: “‘Here be fear. Here be poverty. Here be 
danger. Here be those who have no heart. In this 
place lieth courage. Within these walls dwelleth no- 
bility. Here be great skill which hath no market. 
Here be talent which hath not been called to use.”’ 

And then I saw large buildings, and upon their 
wide roofs was written: ‘‘Herein are the young being 
trained for the uncharted world.” And—as is the 
way of dreams—the map tore itself open, and I looked 
through the roof of one of the buildings and saw a 
wonderful thing. 

It was a kind of school, which had cupboards and 
shelves full of weapons—shining swords, powerful 
bombs and stores of dynamite. And every weapon 
was labeled: ‘Here be the good weapon against men’s 
greed. Here be the true answer to the enemies of 
peaceful living. Here be the stout sword to hack a 
way through the forest of great ignorance. Here be 
dynamite to remove mighty superstitions.” 

I was very astonished. 

And I saw teachers go to these cupboards and 
take out swords, bombs, guns and dynamite; and as 
these things reached the persons they were intended 
for, they were no longer in the form of weapons; they 
had become ideas. And I saw those who were stupid 
and refused to accept a new idea; and those who were 
ignorant and refused to believe; and those who strug- 
gled like heroes to grasp the weapon which was an 
idea; and those who grappled like warriors with the 
idea which was as dynamite to blow up old super- 
stitions; and those who tried to get by without any 
idea at all. 
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And as I looked, I longed to shout out that only 
by struggling with the new big idea would the old 
map be changed and the new world charted. I longed 
to ery out to those who were frittering away their 
time, to those who were refusing to learn, to those 
who were sitting comfortably and stupidly, that they 
must rise and seize their idea, for only so could we 
all wipe away those signs: “‘Here be fear. Here be 
poverty. Here be wasting talents. Here be greed. 


Here be slaughter.” 
And, as I began to cry out, I woke up. But I 


still feel like crying out to you. 


* * * 


THE DANGER IN REFUSING TO BELIEVE 
Horace Ward 


T various times in discussions on religion and philosophy I 
have been asked the question, ‘‘What do you believe?” 
It is a difficult question. The nearest to an answer which I can 
formulate is this: I believe everything. What little glimpses I 
have had of truth convince me that it is so big that to our view 
it is unlimited and I can have no doubt but that there is room in 
it for everything. Even a seeming paradox may be a pinnacle of 
truth. 

The danger of being wrong is not so much in what you 
believe as in what you refuse to believe. It is very dangerous to 
seize upon one grain or pebble, or even system, of truth, and claim 
that it is the final word and nothing can go beyond. It is well 
that these systems of philosophy and religion should be built, 
but it is not well that we should crawl inside and refuse to see 
anything else. On the shore of time the wind and the sun and 
the rain continue to come and go, and the waves and tides of the 
ocean eternally rise and fall, while the boundless region of truth 
lives on in all its glorious majesty. 

The good God has so designed the universe that certain 
forces will some day bring down your little house, no matter 
with what pains you build. Then you must come out, blinded 
and cringing with pain, to face reality, at least until you can 
build once more. But not to believe in building is to deny a 
certain part of truth. But when you build—whether it is a play- 
house, a home, a business, or a religious philosophy—let there be 
in it a realization that it is only for a little while. And when 
these certain forces bring it down be not entirely brokenhearted. 
These forces are not the forces of an enemy. They are the same 
forces which through the ages have made you what you are and 
which will through more ages bring you gradually, in spite of 
yourself, to a greater degree of perfection. 

Each time you stumble forth from a broken building you 
will be a little stronger, a little more able to face reality and a 
little less in need of building houses. Let these things be only 
as tents into which you may retire to rest and gather your forces 
for the journey of tomorrow. 

The fathers of our country wrought well and the founders 
of our religion did a wonderful job, but when we go inside and 
shut the door and deny the existence of everything which is not 
included therein we are apt to grow weak from much lying in 
soft beds in our much-vaunted security. Make no mistake!—I 
believe in democracy, I believe in Christianity with all my heart 
and mind and soul. But I can hear the howling of the wind out- 
side and feel the pushing of those certain forces which, if we con- 
tinue to sleep, will bring the structure of this civilization down 
about our ears. 

If we expect to keep this, our heritage, there is much to be 
done and it must be done outside in those very storms which our 
forefathers endured when they laid the cornerstone. We must 
be willing to examine the very foundations to see if they still are 
sound. This may appear to be sacrilege, but not to do so is fool- 
hardy. We must be willing to keep on facing the facts, learning 
and striving, and building, because it is only so-long as we do so 
that we can keep even that which we have. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF INSOMNIA 
' George E. Huntley 


HERE is a man in our town who formerly suffered from sleep- 

lessness. To say that he suffered from it is a radical under- 

statement, for in fact he was nearly wild with it and literally was 
in danger of the asylum. 

At present he still experiences wakefulness, but he does not 
suffer from it. For, whereas he used to make the worst of it, he 
now makes the best of it; and a very helpful best it is. 

In the old days he was accustomed to lie tossing on his 
couch, and torturing himself with most distressing and upsetting 
thoughts. Rushing pell-mell through his distraught mentality 
were ideas of fear, loss, sorrow, abuse, persecution, pain, dis- 
appointment, sin, penalty. Frantically he would yield to ex- 
cruciating worries regarding himself, his business, his family, the 
world. And always he would wonder: ‘‘Oh, why can I not get to 
sleep? Why must I lie awake like this when for health’s sake and 
work’s sake and everybody’s sake I ought to be gaining rein- 
forcement for the new day? Why? Why? Why?” And, of 
course, the more he pitched and tossed the more restless he be- 
came. That was making the worst of insomnia. 

Now he makes the best of it. It was a minister, one who 
had learned from his own practice, who suggested the way of 
emancipation. He said: ‘Brother, in those long night watches 
you have a marvelous opportunity to do some blessed thinking, 
praying and truth-seeking. If your religion is crowded out of 
your over-busy life, consecrate your insomnia. As you lie awake 
think great thoughts and make great resolutions.”’ 

That was the key. Reformation followed. Now there is no 
feverish tossing and no fruitless demand for sleep. 

He is quite likely to begin with the Twenty-third Psalm, fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Mrs. John R. Mott to concentrate on 
one verse at a time. Thus, following through, and emphasizing 
each assurance, he will say, ‘““Because I have the Divine Shepherd 
I shall not want rest, or peace, or redemption, or righteousness, or 
courage, or companionship, or comfort, or protection, or joy, or 
anything, or any blessing in this life, or any blessing in eternity.” 
By the time he has said, with full realization, ‘‘I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever,’’ he is serene and strong. 

Then he may recall the words of some great poem of faith, 
like Whittier’s ‘“‘Eternal Goodness,’ or may recite some of the 
great hymns of the church. 

It is possible that he will have a season of Thanksgiving, 
naming a hundred or more of his particular reasons for gratitude. 

Favorite passages from the Scriptures help him, as John 15 
or 1 Corinthians 18. Often also he reorients himself by saying 
with Paul, “I am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels 
nor principalities nor powers, nor things present nor things to 
come, nor height nor depth, nor any other creation, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus, our 
Lord.” 

Here is a man who can say honestly that he enjoys insomnia. 
Not for long, however, is he able to lie with open eyes. Such 
spiritual exercises have a marvelous soothing and soporific effect. 
The probability is that after a few minutes of this lofty thinking 
he will sink into a peaceful slumber and will know nothing more 
until, hours later, he awakes, refreshed in body and renewed in 
religion, and joyfully greets the morning light. 

It is his habit as he dresses to sing 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, 
Early in the morning our song shall rise to Thee. 


* * * 


THE OL’ SWIMMIN’ HOLE 


Mother: ‘‘Where have you been this afternoon? 
that your hair is wet.” 

Sonny: “No place; I just fell in the creek.” 

Mother: ‘‘But your clothes are not wet.” 

Sonny: ‘‘Well, you see, Ma, while I was standin’ on the 
bank, lookin’ down in th’ water, I thought it would be just my 
luck to fall in, so I took my clothes off and sure enough, I did fall 
in.”’—EHachange. 


I notice 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OF THE SAME OPINION ABOUT DR. HALL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

According to a recent number of the Leader many of the 
refugee children are under the opinion that Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall is God. 

T would just like to say that I myself have held exactly that 
opinion for over twenty years. 

Cloyd H. Valentine. 

Lowell, Mass. 


* % 


A QUEER INTERPRETATION OF OUR EDITORIAL 
‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now that you have committed the Christian Church to 
the preservation of ‘“‘democracy” as interpreted by the arrogant 
determinations of one man (in your ‘‘the king-can-do-no-wrong”’ 
editorial on the inauguration), just where does that leave those 
of us who have tried to uphold and serve the church as a spiritual 
institution standing for the abundant life and against destruc- 
tiveness? Where does it leave the future innocents of whom 
Stanley Manning writes in the same issue, who even now are 
being inevitably branded with the mark of Cain? And where 
does it leave the church itself? 

For some time I have wanted to see republished the per- 
tinent observations of Prof. George Albert Coe, which he made 
in the course of reflecting, at the close of the World War, on the 
interests of God and Caesar. This seems to be an especially 
appropriate occasion for republication. I enclose the passage 
in question. 

Being resigned (I hope without bitterness) to the ludovician 
deluge that will soon engulf us, I suppose I should learn also to 
“‘take it’? when my church lets me down too. As long as we can 
remember to minister to all spiritual needs to the best of our 
ability, I think we can keep the faith. If the church goes another 
way, a partial and partisan way, that is a blow to bear, but it must 
be borne along with the other blows. 

If democracy is endangered, it is because human beings 
would not make themselves strong enough to administer and 
accept it. The “strength” of arms that they would now em- 
ploy in their desperation is the increment of folly that will bring 
the structure down. Could the church have summoned a 
strength to meet this folly? Apparently not. So the night 
grows dark around us; perhaps its utter gloom, however, will 
inspire mankind to seek the eventual dawn. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 

Springfield, Mass. 


The American Clergy in the World War 


It is only fair to say that the clergy employed their faith 
in God and a future life so as to bring comfort to the suffering 
and the bereaved, and that many ministers, working among our 
soldiers and sailors, brought to multitudes of individuals strength 
to endure temptation and hardship. We do not undervalue such 
services if we point out that, on the other hand, the attitudes 
taken by the generality of ministers toward the major moral 
problems—problems that concern the meaning and ends of or- 
ganized life—were little if at all affected by religion. In all good 
works of mercy and help they labored as equals with those not 
of the faith. In speech and in print they supported, on the 
whole, just what non-Christians supported. It is not evident 
that their position on the great issues differed from that of plain 
secularists—apparently their religion had no contribution at 
this point. Of course the ministers prayed, but into their prayers 
they poured the very desires that secularists and they had in 
common. Of course they searched the Scriptures, and there, 
to be sure, they found texts that fitted the spirit of the times! 
Can anyone show a plausible reason for believing that if the 
clergy as a whole, adopting an “interim ethics,’ had taken a 
vacation from their pulpits for the duration of the war, the mind 
of the church, as far as the main issues of the hour are concerned, 


would have been appreciably affected? Would not the news- 
papers have taken care of the consciences of church members as 
well as their spiritual shepherds did? I am amazed at myself 
for asking this question; all my training prompts me to reject 
the implications of it. But the evidence must decide, and the 
evidence does not show that our tragic moral emergency evoked 
from the clergy, except in a few instances, any guidance or in- 
spiration that had a specifically Christian source or character. 
The clergy did count, and that splendidly, but it was not their 
religion that counted. (George Albert Coe, “The Religious 


Breakdown of the Ministry.”’ Journal of Religion, Vol. I, No. 1, 
1921, p. 24.) 


* Ok 


WHY DOES GOD PERMIT IT? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I offer a few observations about one of the most im- 
portant of present problems? 

Once actively interested in the cause of peace, I preached a 
“strong and forceful sermon” against war. The next week the 
first world war was declared and begun, and not yet ended! 

Why does God Almighty, whose nature we believe to be 
love, permit His children to battle one another to myriad deaths? 

I don’t know. 

Why does this same God create an orderly universe of in- 
finite miracles of birth, life, beauty, mercy and happiness? 

I don’t know. 

Evil is answered and more than balanced by good. That I 
do know, and that right is stronger than wrong, that love is the 
conqueror of hate. 

After all the cudgeling of the brains of modernists, liberals 
and progressives, what wisdom have we more than an unknown 
poet of Babylonia, quoted by the patient Job? 

“The fear (reverence and obedience) of the Lord, that is 
wisdom, and to depart from evil is understanding.” 

H. LaF.G. 


Manchester, Iowa. 
Mie ihe 


USE OF LIKE FOR AS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

T hail with joy your attack on the use of “like’’ instead of ‘‘as’’ 
in comparisons, but, alas! I fear the campaign will be as inef- 
fectual as the one against ‘“‘Rev. So-and-So.”” Kipling sang that 
“East is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet,” 
but, in the misuse of ‘“‘like,’” West has moved steadily and irre- 
sistibly East. One of the first striking differences which I noted 
in English usage, when I moved to Indiana, was the universal 
use of “‘like.’’ In fact it is so prevalent there that it has become, 
perforce, “good usage.’’ Writers and educators, and teachers of 
English, use it invariably; even school superintendents when 
inaugurating “Better English Week.’’ Within the past few years 
I have noted, as you have, how widely ‘“‘like’’ is being used east 
of the Hudson. I suspect that it is on its way to triumph, as 
“Tt is me” has triumphed—-a form grammatically indefensible, 
but sanctioned by usage. 

West of the Hudson there will be widespread wonder at 
your editorial, for the readers will say, ‘‘What on earth does he 
mean in writing critically of persons who speak ‘like’ I do?” 

Nevertheless, keep up the campaign. Let us go down with 
all flags flying ‘‘as’’ heroes always have done. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 

* * 


ANYTHING BY NORMAN ANGELL IS WORTH WHILE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am reading ‘‘America, Alone or Allied,’ by Norman 
Angell. I think it the clearest and best picture of the war situa- 
tion Ihave read. If you haven’t seen it, would like your opinion, 

Lottie A. Mack. 

Aurora, Ill. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
“Can you give us, in a few words, a pic- 
ture of Hampton?” we asked a friend, an 
instructor at this famous school for Ne- 
groes. Promptly came her reply, which we 
are glad to share with our readers. 


“T earned enough money for my fresh- 
man year, and though it did not seem pos- 
sible I have finished my junior year; I feel 
sure I can make it now.’’ Those were the 
words of a former student of mine, now a 
successful graduate of the School of Busi- 
ness. They are not unusual, for many a 
student can see his way for only the next 
step, but by persistence and sacrifice he 
finally graduates into a position useful to 
society. 

“Oh, night divine, the night of the dear 
Savior’s birth.” How I wish you might 
have heard the mellow, touchingly sweet 
voice of a young Trade School student 
floating out over our spacious Ogden Hall 
at our Christmas concert. It was a real 
“feast of song’’ given by our ‘‘Folk Sing- 
ers,’ “Men of Hampton,” and “Choir” 
that would have thrilled you with Christ- 
mas joy. 

We wish we might show you through 
our ivy-covered buildings, and around our 
campus, whose verdant shrubs and trees 
would delight you in winter and charm you 
with their riot of color in spring. Perhaps 
you might even meet ‘‘Peter’”’ and “‘Paul,” 
pet goats, with a bevy of Nursery School 
children, white and colored, trailing them. 
While the ‘“‘vegetable cart’? might ac- 
quaint you with a little of the work of our 
School of Agriculture. 

‘‘What delicious fried chicken and prune 
bread,”’ is a comment often heard from 
guests entertained by students of the 
School of Home Economics. If you like 
interpretive dancing you would find a 
unique charm in the “‘Pagan’s Prayer”’ or 
“Middle Passage,”’ given by the Dance 
Group. 

Ambition, and a desire to participate to 
the full in all the activities and interests of 
normal college young people, characterize 
our students. They are a vital part of the 
youth of America, youth who are the truest 
riches and greatest hope of our America 


of tomorrow. 
* * 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 
TO BE RECEIVED ON FEB. 9 


Church school leaders and teachers these 
days are finding out many things of in- 
terest about the American Negro. They 
are learning about certain members of that 
race who have won distinction in chosen 
fields, also about potential leaders who 
might, if given a chance, make just as 
great contributions to America and to the 
world. As they make possible healthy, 
wholesome experiences for Negro boys and 
girls in Suffolk, Va., through our social 


work there, they may be helping to do this 
very thing. 

These two weeks of discovery and learn- 
ing will culminate on Feb. 9 in an oppor- 
tunity to share in the support of our de- 
nominational project at Suffolk. This 
year the date fittingly coincides with Race 
Relations Sunday, which will be observed 
generally in Protestant churches through- 
out the land. 


* * 


LENTEN BOOKLET FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


“When will the Lenten booklet for boys 
and girls be ready?’”’ Many a church 
school superintendent and teacher has put 
this question to us during the past month. 
We are glad to announce that they are now 
on hand, ready for distribution. 

The title, as in former years, is 
“Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls,”’ 
and the publishers are the Connecticut 
Council of Churches and Religious Educa- 
tion. The 48 pages, illustrated, are de- 
voted to suitable readings for the Lenten 
season and include stories, poetry, prayers, 
scripture and songs. 

An increasing number of churches pur- 
chase a supply of these and give out to the 
children in primary, junior and younger 
junior high classes. The price is ten cents 
per single copy, eight cents in lots of twenty- 
five or more. Send your order to the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. Lent begins 
Feb. 26 and these should be in your hands 
for giving out on the 16th or 23d of the 


month. 
* * 


NvA] Aa Gabe 


These initials are familiar ones to those 
persons throughout the country who have 
identified themselves with the effort to 
secure justice and fair play for the Amer- 
ican. Negro. They stand for National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People—an organization which has 
functioned actively in the United States 
since 1910. With headquarters in New 
York, the association has 350 branches 
and 122 college and youth groups in forty- 
four states. 

It will be of interest to our readers to 
know that Rev. Max A. Kapp, president 
of the G.S.8S. A., is president of the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., branch of the N. A. A. C. P. 


* * 


HOW A CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL DOES IT 


Asked what project with Negroes was 
carried out in their church school, Mrs. 
Marcus Morton, director of religious edu- 
cation at First Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., sent in the following word: 

‘We have a number of colored children 
all through our school and so the very con- 
tact with them does something in the di- 
rection of inter-race education, but some- 


what limits the possibilities of conversa- 
tion on the subject. 

“The nicest thing we do is a special pro- 
gram we have each fall, a service of worship 
at which the Hampton Singers give us a 
number of their spirituals, these inter- 
preted with Bible readings by the leader. 
The program is preceded by careful in- 
struction on the work and value of Hamp- 
ton Institute and an offering received for 
that school. It is one of the very fine mo- 
ments of our year and includes all the chil- 
dren from nine to seventeen. The chil- 
dren usually sing part of the program with 
the singers.” 

* * 


MISS ULMER HONORED 


Miss Marion L. Ulmer of Portland, 
Maine, has carried on single-handed during 
the past year, the work of the Maine 
Council of Churches. She has done such 
an excellent piece of work that she was 
unanimously chosen acting executive sec- 
retary of the Council at a recent meeting 
of the board. In preparation for addi- 
tional responsibility she will attend the 
meetings of the International Council of 
Religious Education in Chicago, Feb. 10- 
1. 

Miss Ulmer is a member of Congress 
Square Church in Portland and a trustee of 
the Maine Universalist Church School As- 
sociation. 

xi 


A NEW AND HELPFUL BOOK 


The Bible. By Walter Russell Bowie. 
One of the Hazen Books on Religion. 
(Association Press, 1940, price 50 cents.) 


In this brief, yet comprehensive, book on 
the Bible, we catch the appreciation and 
sincere enjoyment which the author feels. 
He characterizes it as a book which gives 
people ‘‘an adequate conception of what 
life is, and of what the great spirits of our 
race have believed about it, and of what 
the most shining visions are that men have 
put on canvas and fashioned into music 
and reflected in centuries of English poetry 
and prose.” 

In five chapters, skillfully showing how 
the Bible is not only great literature, but 
that it deals with life and grows out of real 
life, many well chosen illustrations are 
given. It is no easy task to lift out some 
sixty passages from the Bible, chosen from 
the point of view of content, beauty, and 
representative nature, yet this he has done. 

As reasons why the Bible is of value to 
contemporary thought, Dr. Bowie cites the 
fact that it presents God as active in his- 
tory, it shows the spiritual authority of God 
in the affairs of men, it reaffirms the value 
of the individual, and, finally, it bears the 
message of the uniqueness of Jesus. 

While this book is particularly helpful 
for older young people and adults who are 
searching for compact knowledge about the 
Bible, it will be very valuable as a guide to 
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church school teachers in their study of the 
Bible, for it will bring to them a review 
of the contents of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, an appreciation of the value of the 
various books, and a new enthusiasm for 
understanding. 

M. W. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The next meeting of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union will be held jointly 
with the Unitarian Sunday School Union— 
a similar organization of Unitarian church 
school workers in the Greater Boston area. 
The Universalists will be hosts this year at 
the Roxbury church. Supper at 6.30 will 
be followed by an address. Dr. Albert C. 
Thomas, well known minister of the First 
Baptist Church of Fall River, will speak 
on “‘Dare We Be Successful in Religious 
Education?” Fellowship groups under 
their regular leaders, Miss Winchester, 
Mrs. Baker, Mr. Niles and Mrs. Frazier, 
will follow. 


Now and then it is possible for a G. S. 
S. A. staff member to accept the invitation 
of some director or minister in a church of 
another denomination to participate in an 


institute or to address a meeting. Many 
times, because of other responsibilities, 
such requests cannot be granted. Recently 
Miss Winchester returned to the Congre- 
gational church in Concord, Mass., of 
which she was a member several years ago, 
and addressed a meeting of the church 
school teachers. And Miss Andrews, meet- 
ing with the teachers of Second Church in 
Newton, Mass., led a discussion on “‘Crea- 
tive Teaching.” Under the leadership of 
Rev. Frank Grebe as director, this church 
has so strengthened its educational pro- 
gram that it became necessary last year to 
build an addition to the parish house to 
care for all who desired to participate in 
the life of the church. 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the G. S. 
S. A. staff spent Feb. 4, 5 and 6 at the 
University of Maine, participating in the 
first Women’s Embassy to be held at Orono, 
She was one of a group of leaders who 
lived with the students on campus, con- 
ducting discussions and conferences, and 
doing some personal counseling. This 
plan was sponsored by the Maine Chris- 
tian Association and its object was to make 
available to girls a fellowship with church 
leaders—both lay and ordained. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC MEETING AT ARLINGTON, 
MASS. 


If the gatherings of women in the Uni- 
versalist homes and churches throughout 
our country were to be as inspiring as was 
the gathering of our women in the Arling- 
ton church on Jan. 23, we could be as- 
sured that we are moving in the right di- 
rection. -From twenty-eight organizations 
186 women came together to consider the 
theme of the day: “‘Social Action.” 

It is indeed fitting that this worth-while 
event should have come at the close of 
the week’s celebration which marked the 
100th anniversary of the Arlington church. 

Mrs. George H. Ball, Lynn, state presi- 
dent of the Association of Universalist 
Women of Massachusetts, not only in- 
terpreted the theme as a practical expres 
sion of our religion but, in presiding 
throughout the day, radiated the win- 
someness of her own wholesome character. 

Mrs. John H. Hollis, Protestant worker 
in the Juvenile Court at Lynn, spoke of 
the actual accomplishments of that court 
in salvaging the lives of unfortunate 
young people. There is a great need for 
more interest in courts of this kind. 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, promotional sec- 
retary of the Association of Universalist 
Women, told convincingly of the dangers 
and opportunities which confront our 
Association. The world today is fraught 
with problems, both personal and social. 
These problems require the impact of re- 
ligion. Here is the opportunity to share 
talents that we might accomplish together 
what cannot be achieved singly. There isa 


need for modernization of methods and a 
program broad enough to include the in- 
terests of all women. To move too slowly 
is the danger. Our goals must be envi- 
sioned, our mission pursued, and our 
loyalty unquestioned. 

In the question period which followed, 
Mrs. Ball said that, all through the year, 
she had been hoping to be asked one 
question, this one question being: What 
can I do to help? Such a question, if 
not asked of Mrs. Ball, but asked by each 
Universalist woman of herself and prayer- 
fully answered, would bring about a new 
era in the life of our Church. 

In the afternoon, following a worship 
service of fine music by Miss Katharine 
Yerrinton and Miss Margaret H. Sand- 
berger, and helpful thoughts on the build- 
ing of Christian character expressed by 
Mrs. Earle Robinson, came the inspira- 
tional message of Miss Margaret Slattery. 

To New England audiences Miss Slat- 
tery needs no introduction. Her dynamic 
personality, her great gift as a speaker, her 
power to touch hearts, her simplicity, her 
clarity as to what it means to live a Chris- 
tian life in the here and now, make her an 
influence which permeates all Christian 
endeavor in this area. We were left with a 
sense of mission and a desire to fulfill it. 

The meaningfulness of the occasion was 
the result of the full and generous co- 
operation of many persons: state officers, 
speakers, the Arlington women who pre- 
pared and served a delicious luncheon, the 
musicians who gave of their talents, and 
an alert and inspiring audience. All in 
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PVR ths served to illustrate what can be 
done when we work together. 


Alice Cummins. 
* * 


“WORLD RELATIONS—WHAT ARE 
HE ye 

In this day the whole world seems torn 
apart with war, and intolerance, and injus- 
tice, and one may well ask, ‘“‘World rela- 
tions, what are they?’”’ Just as one be- 
comes sick at heart in an attempt to find a 
suitable answer there comes an example 
from real life to show the big things that 
might be accomplished in our world if the 
spirit of brotherliness and good will should 
prevail. 

I was thinking about this the other day 
as I chanced to be in the vicinity of In- 
ternational House, in New York. Here 
young men and women from many lands 
are housed during their years in college. 
It is a deliberate attempt to teach young 
people of many customs and traditions to 
come together in sympathetic understand- 
ing, and to dwell together in friendliness 
and peace. As I passed by I saw a young 
Chinese girl walking arm in arm with a 
typical American girl. This little scene 
reminded me of the large vision of the man 
who is responsible for the dream which 
made International House a reality. 

It seems that a young Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary was strolling in Central Park several 
years ago, in the neighborhood of Columbia 
College. Here he met a young Chinese 
boy looking very lonely and sad. The 
secretary spoke to him and, in the course of 
the conversation, learned that he was a 
student at the college and, outside of his 
classmates, had not a friend in America. 
As a friendly gesture the secretary invited 
the young man to have tea with him at his 
home on the following Sunday, which in- 
vitation was gratefully accepted. When 
Sunday came, upon answering the door- 
bell, the host found the guest with some 
twenty-five students with him, who, like 
himself, were strangers in a strange land. 
The secretary decided then and there that 
right in New York City there was need of 
a home for the many men and women from 
other lands who were coming to our coun- 
try for education, but who, above and 
beyond education, need friendship and 
sympathy and understanding. Out of a 
chance meeting, and a spontaneous greet- 
ing, grew this great International House 
which has comfort, and beauty, and un- 
derstanding to offer to those who come 
from all over the world. 

World relations are made secure by such 
small seeds as friendship and good will, 
brotherliness and understanding. I can- 
not help but think that at International 
House, and all kindred places, are being 
sown the seeds for the best and safest world 
relations and international friendships. 
To all such ventures the Christian Church 
must lend, not only the stamp of its ap- 
proval, but the full measure of its active 
support. 

Mary E. Friedrich, 

Chairman of Institutes and World Affairs. 
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FRANK MORTIMER HAWES 


Frank M. Hawes, best known as the 
headmaster of the Somerville high school, 
where he taught for 39 years, died at his 
home in West Hartford, Conn., on Tues- 
day, Jan. 21, at the age of 90. 

He was born on July 26, 1850, in War- 
ren, Mass., where his father was minister 
of the Universalist church. Rev. Mather 
Hawes was one of the young men who lived 
in the home of Rev. Hosea Ballou while the 
latter was minister of the School Street 
church in Boston, and prepared for the 
ministry there. He held several pastorates 
in Massachusetts, and was the founder 
and first minister of the Universalist 
church in Fitchburg. From 1853 to 1854 he 
was employed at the Universalist Publish- 
ing House, then located at 37 Cornhill in 
Boston. 

Frank Hawes graduated from the Som- 
erville high school, and from Tufts College 
in 1872, earning the degree of M. A. in 
1885. Immediately after his graduation 
he became principal of Goddard Seminary. 
One of his pupils there was Harriet Foster, 
whom he afterwards married. Her home 
was in Derby Line, Vt., in the house which 
was later given to the Derby Line church, 
and is now the parsonage. 

After two years at Goddard, Mr. Hawes 
spent a year in Europe, teaching at the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind at 
Upper Norwood, a suburb of London. 
This school had been established by his 
uncle, Sir Francis Campbell. After this 
he was principal of the high school in 
Danvers for four years, going to the Som- 
erville high school in 1879. One of the 
many floral tributes at his funeral was sent 
by the five surviving members of the class 
of 1879 of the Danvers high school. 

In 1922, Mr. and Mrs. Hawes moved to 
West Hartford and associated themselves 
with the Church of the Redeemer, whose 
pastor then was Dr. John Coleman Adams, 
a classmate of Mr. Hawes at Tufts 50 years 
before. In 19387 Mr. and Mrs. Hawes 
were two of the four guests of honor at the 
“60-60” party given by the church to 
celebrate the 60th wedding anniversaries of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hawes and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles C. Champlin. 

Mr. Hawes was the author of ‘““Rhymes 
of the Centuries and Other Verses,’’ con- 
taining some of his own poems and trans- 
lations into English verse of some of the 
Odes of Horace and the Eclogues of Virgil. 
He also compiled the Hawes genealogy, 
devoting much time to it after his retire- 
ment from teaching. He had traveled ex- 
tensively in this country and Europe, con- 
ducting several parties abroad while he was 
teaching in Somerville. 

Mr. Hawes is survived by his wife and 
their three children, Austin F., who is 
state forester in Connecticut, Richard W., 


who is in the state comptroller’s office in 
Hartford, and Sallie G., the wife of Edward 
A. Currier, Jr. 

The funeral was conducted at the 
home by Rey. Stanley Manning on Jan. 
24. Burial will be in Derby Line, Vt., in 
the spring. 


DR. EAMES AND HIS CHURCH 


Rev. Owen Whitman Eames, D. D., 
pastor of the Church of the Unity, Spring- 
field, Mass., since 1928, read his resigna- 
tion from the pulpit on Jan. 5, and the 
parish in special meeting on Jan. 13 ac- 
cepted his decision with deep regret. On 
the evening of Friday, Jan. 17, many mem- 
bers of the church and friends throughout 
the community passed in continuous line 
for almost two hours to extend best wishes 
for the future to Dr. and Mrs. Eames, who 
were tendered a farewell reception by the 
standing committee of the church. 

Dr. Eames has left active parish service 
to become Protestant chaplain for the 
104th Regiment of the National Guard, 
shortly to entrain for Camp Edwards on 
Cape Cod to begin a year of active duty. 

Dr. Eames went to Springfield in 1926 
to assume the pulpit of St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church, after a pastorate in Roches- 
ter, Minn. Two years later St. Paul’s 
merged with the Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Eames was admitted to the Unitarian 
fellowship and became minister of the 
merged parishes after the resignation of 
Dr. Charles A. Wing, now of Denver, Colo., 
then the minister of the Church of the 
Unity. 

The 13 years of Dr. Eames’ pastorate 
have been notable for many reasons, chief 
of which include the many improvements 
to the church plant resultant from the 
reconstruction program of 1985. At that 
time the Gothic chancel which completes 
and unifies the beautiful Richardson edifice 
was carried through under his leadership. 
The chancel, with choir stalls and lovely 
Harris memorial organ, permitted adoption 
of a more finely integrated service of wor- 
ship with adequate and greatly improved 
music. 

Dr. Eames has distinguished himself in 
Springfield in many civic fields. He was 
largely instrumental in organizing the 
Springfield Council of Churches, of which 
he was the first president, and in making 
more popular and purposeful the Union 
Lenten services conducted by the down- 
town Protestant churches of the city. 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
OF BOSTON 


Rev. George F. Magraw, now on the 
staff of the Norfolk Prison Colony, will be 
the speaker at the meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Club Feb. 10. Subject ‘“Re- 
training for Citizenship.” 


DR. CUMMINS’ MOVEMENTS 


Friday, Jan. 31: 
Left Boston at noon. 

Saturday, Feb. 1: 
At Union, N. J., in connection with pro- 
posed new work there under the direction 
of the Forward Together Program. 

Sunday, Feb. 2: 
In Scranton, Pa., where he preached the 
Occasional Sermon at the installation 
service of Dr. A. Lynn Booth. 

Monday, Feb. 3: 
In Detroit, Mich., speaking at a men’s. 
luncheon downtown at noontime and 
meeting with the board of trustees of 
the Detroit church in the evening. 

Tuesday, Feb. 4: 
In Lansing, Mich., for personal confer- 
ences, a trustees’ luncheon and an open 
supper meeting at 5 p. m. 

Wednesday, Feb. 5: 
In Chicago, Ill., attending a luncheon. 
conference. In the evening he attended 
a parish dinner at Joliet. 

Thursday, Feb. 6: 
In Peoria, Ill., speaking at a parish 
dinner. 

Friday, Feb. 7: 
In Stoughton, Wis. 

Saturday, Feb. 8: 
In Mukwonago, Wis. 

Sunday, Feb. 9: 
In Wausau, Wis., preaching at the 
morning service. 

Monday, Feb. 10: 
In Rochester, Minn., where he will take 
part in the installation service of Rev. 
Horton Colbert. 

Tuesday, Feb. 11: 
In Waterloo, Iowa, where he will meet- 
with the trustees and speak at a family 
night dinner in the evening. 

Wednesday, Feb. 12, to Sunday, Feb. 16: 
In Kansas attending meetings at Junc- 
tion City and Hutchinson and conferring 
with various people throughout the 
state. 

Monday, Feb. 17: 
In Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Tuesday, Feb. 18: 
In Oaklandon, Ind., where he will speak 
at a parish supper. 

Friday, Feb. 21: 
In Cincinnati, Ohio, speaking at a parish 
dinner at the First Universalist Church 
and preaching in the evening at the 
Rockdale Temple. 

Saturday, Feb. 22: 
In Columbus, Ohio, attending the meet- 
ing of the Ohio Universalist Convention 
board and conferring with various 
people. 

Monday, Feb. 24: 
At St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
Nes 
He will return to Boston about Feb. 26. 
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OHIO NEWSLETTER 


Informal ministers’ meetings were held 
in Akron and Cincinnati during January. 
Out of the Akron meeting came a sugges- 
tion for a state-wide gathering at LeRoy 
in February. 

Rey. and Mrs. R. S. Kellerman of Blan- 
chester celebrated their 59th wedding an- 
niversary Jan. 25. No special observance 
was planned because their health did not 
permit. 

Cincinnati observed Loyalty Sunday 
Jan. 5. The new church school plan is 
proving successful. All classes, except the 
kindergarten and adult classes, join in 
common study of a certain project. At 
present it is the story of the Good Samari- 
tan. 

North Olmsted held its annual meeting 
Jan. 14. Reports of all organizations 
showed increased activities. A young 
adult group has formed a special depart- 
ment which meets during the church school 
hour in the Coe Memorial Building. The 
Clara Barton Guild is assisting in the pur- 
chase of equipment for candlelight ser- 
vices. The Men’s Club has been active in 
sponsoring a bowling league and a basket- 
ball team, also a father-son banquet. The 
Kouples Club assisted in the installation of 
the Kendall Hard-of-Hearing system in 
the church. The Ladies’ Aid gave $100 
more than they pledged to the church 
treasury and have fulfilled their obligations 
to the State and General Conventions. 
Boxes of clothing were sent to North Caro- 
lina and 150 pounds of Christmas decora- 
tions were bought from Outlaw’s Bridge, 
N.C. New officers elected were: Trustees, 
Stanley Babington, Mrs. Ellen Bidwell; 
treasurer, Arthur Burkley; clerk, Wm. N. 
Osbun. An advisory committee of 10 ac- 
tive workers was also elected. Following 
this meeting the Kouples Club sponsored a 
dance. 

At Frost the Christmas service was 
sponsored by the church, the Auxiliary of 
the Sons of Veterans and the Civic Club. 
Readings, a short play and a pageant and 
the singing of Christmas carols by a vested 
choir made up the program. One young 
man was received into membership on 
transfer from Columbus at the regular ser- 
vice in January. 

At Little Hocking one of the youngest 
pupils, Jane Clifton, was given an award 
for perfect attendance at the Sunday 
school Christmas program on Dec. 22. 
The church Christmas party was held on 
Dec. 23 at the Grange Hall. At the Janu- 
ary meeting of the Alliance the talk was on 
famous women of our church. 

At Belpre on Thursday evening, Jan. 
16, the Happy Hustlers’ class served din- 
ner for the regular meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce. A new superintendent is 
in charge of the Sunday school, Walter 
Deeble. 

Columbus has an active women’s asso- 
ciation which meets every other Monday 
evening at the home of a member or at the 
church. At each meeting supper is 


served, the proceeds going into the treas- 
ury of the association. They sent a box of 
clothing to Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich and 
filled a number of stockings for the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. The president is Mrs. 
Alice Carter. The annual meeting of the 
church was held Tuesday evening, Jan. 14. 
Reports were encouraging. There is no 
settled minister as yet. 

Jersey is being served by a student 
minister from Denison University, E. 
Spencer Parsons. In his absence Dec. 29 
the former pastors conducted the service 
and the quarterly communion service. 
The Y. P. C. U. is holding interesting meet- 
ings on current topics. On Dec. 15 they 
were hosts to the Youth Federation of the 
district. 

At a recent meeting of the Caledonia 
Ladies’ Aid a friend of the church pledged 
$10 toward the purchase of an electric 
stove for the church kitchen. The January 
meeting was an old-fashioned carpet rag 
sewing meeting. The annual parish meet- 
ing was held Jan. 13. Mrs. Myrtle Seckel, 
clerk of the church, died recently. Mrs. 
Ione Cardiff was elected to the joint office 
of clerk and treasurer. 

Springfield observed Young People’s 
Day Jan. 19. Two young women had 
charge of the service. The sermon was 
preached by the interim pastor, Rev. 
Harriet E. Druley. 

The church people of the state join in 
sending their sympathy to Rev. Stanley 
C. Stall and children. Mrs. Stall was well 
known and liked and will be missed from 
the church activities of the state. 

Harriet E. Druley. 


LOMBARD—R YDER—MEADVILLE 


A close relationship exists between Lom- 
bard College and the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School. The two institutions are now 
practically one, Meadville as the successor 
to Ryder Divinity School, with which it 
was united in 1927, being the theological 
department of Lombard—the only depart- 
ment functioning academically. It there- 
fore serves both the Universalist and 
Unitarian Churches, especially in the 
Middle West. 

There are in the school at present two 
students from Universalist churches, with 
one other considering entrance. Mead- 
ville hopes, without attempting to compete 
with other Universalist seminaries, that 
the school, either by reason of its location 
or its favorable relationship with the 
University of Chicago, will attract more 
students from the Universalist Church in 
the future than in the past. Each school 
has its special contribution to make, and 
its own excellence. To each will come 
those who seek what each has to offer. 
Although Lombard is practically without 
endowments, modest Lombard scholarship 
funds are available, for which Universalist 
students are given preference. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow is the president of 
Meadville, and may be addressed at 5701 
Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 
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STAMFORD PLANNING 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


The Second Universalist Society of 
Stamford, Conn., will be 100 years old on 
April 8. The initial celebration event will 
be held Feb. 19. Col. Louis Annin Ames, 
president of the Universalist General 
Convention, will be the speaker at the 
banquet. 

Other events will be held April 27 and 
28 and May 25. In April Dr. Robert. 
Cummins will preach. On April 28 there 
will be a community service with clergy 
from the local churches, neighboring Uni-: 
versalist churches, and representatives. 
from the Connecticut Council of Churches 
participating. In May a bronze plaque 
will be placed, marking the original site of 
the first house of worship built in 1845. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Prof. Paul R. Sweet (I. W. A., 1940) of 
Bates College spoke before the Androscog— 
gin Ministerial Association on Jan. 8. He 
discussed the war as it affects Britain, and 
what effect an unfavorable outcome for 
that country might have on the United 
States. 

Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, dean of the 
Institute, will address the Arlington, 
Mass., Rotary Club on Feb. 19. The same 
evening he and Professor Lane will take 
part in a panel discussion of the world crisis 
at the North Congregational Church in 
Cambridge. 

Requests for speakers from the staff of 
the Institute should be sent to Professor 
Andrews, until March 15 at 17A Forest 
St., Cambridge—telephone ELIot 1580. 
Arrangements for the use of moving pic- 
tures may also be made. 

The Institute in 1940 carried its work to 
C.C.C. camps. More recently slide talks: 
have been given at Kearsarge Camp in 
New Hampshire, and these will be con- 
tinued in the spring and summer. 


FERRY BEACHERS GATHER 

Highty people representing four New 
Hampshire churches gathered at the Man-. 
chester Universalist church Sunday eve- 
ning, Jan. 26, for a Ferry Beach celebra- 
tion. Following a service in the church 
auditorium conducted by June, Olive and 
Virginia Robinson and Ralph Jacobsen, 
delegates at the 1940 Young People’s In-- 
stitute, the motion picture, ‘‘Ferry Beach 
in Action,’ was exhibited by Secretary 
R. F. Needham. Gathered around the 
supper table the Ferry Beach songs and 
jingles were sung. A roll call showed 6 
persons from Dover, 11 from Nashua and 
10 from Concord, and over 50 Manchester 
people. 

On Feb. 5 the picture was shown to the 
Men’s Club of the Wakefield, Mass., 
church. Future showings are: Feb. 15, to 
the Middlesex League Y. P. C. U. meeting 
at East Boston; Feb. 22, at Framingham; 
Feb. 23, at Foxboro to the Interstate 
League of the Y. P. C. U. 

Ruth Vickery, former storekeeper at 
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the Quillen, was in a Boston hospital re- 
cently for a minor operation. 


LAYMEN PLAN RALLY 

Following a motion picture program pro- 
vided by the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. at the Palmer, Mass., 
church, Jan. 28, representatives from 
Monson, Springfield (Second) and Stafford, 
Conn., met with W. S. MacGeachey, 
chairman of this district, and R. F. Need- 
ham, field secretary of the Laymen’s Coun- 
cil, to plan a district rally for Thursday, 
March 20, at Palmer. There has been no 
meeting in this district for two years. All 
laymen in central Massachusetts are in- 
vited to attend. Details of the program 
will be published soon. 


YOUNG PEOPLE CONDUCT 
SERVICES JAN. 26 


Worcester, Mass. (First Church.) 
Helen I. Powers, president of the local 
union, presided and read the opening re- 
sponsive reading and the scripture. Wil- 
liam H. Snyder gave the children’s sermon, 
taking part of the story of Moses for his 
topic. He also gave the prayer. The ad- 
dress was by John W. Benedict on “Youth 
Faces the World.’’ Ushers were Bette 
Ashworth, Dorothea Beach, Alice Beach, 
Richard Becker, Brewer G. Dean and 
Harry Muzzey, all members of the union. 
The collection taken was divided between 
the local and national unions. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. Margaret Ann 
Smith, president of the local union, pre- 
sided at the evening service in this church. 
There were two sermonettes, one by Bill 
Gurganus, the first president of the union, 
on ‘The History of the Y. P. C. U. in 
Rocky Mount,” and the other by Louise 
Braxton on ‘Making Choices.”’ The young 
people’s vested choir sang a special number 
and two girls received the offering, the 
loose collection being sent to the national 
union in Boston. 


DERBY LINE 
FACES THE FUTURE 


The Derby Line, Vt., church held its 
annual meeting and supper in the vestry 
Jan. 14. Reports were given by Lawrence 
H. Laythe, parish clerk, who retired after 
27 years of service; Mrs. Ruth A. Young, 
parish treasurer for 20 years; Andrew 
Cowens, superintendent of the church 
school; Mrs. L. H. Laythe, secretary, and 
Mrs. Ben E. Holland, treasurer, for the 
Woman’s Club; Mrs. Norma Bacon, secre- 
tary, and Miss Ethelyn Findley, treasurer, 
for the U-Need-Us Club, the latter’s paper 


being read by Mrs. Ruth Gaffield; Miss 
Corabelle Courser, secretary of the Clara 
Barton Guild; Dr. C. H. Pennoyer (re- 
porting for Rev. E. L. Conklin). 

Officers elected were: Chairman, Senator 
Harold H. Farman; secretary, Edwin 
Earle; treasurer, Mrs. R. A. Young; trus- 
tees, Mrs. B. F. Butterfield and Miss Patti 
Foster, with Clarence C. Copp, chairman, 
William F. Pike, Benjamin E. Holland and 
Frank L. Washington continuing. During 
prayer the assembly stood in a deep spirit 
of hope and grateful recognition for all 
that Rev. E. L. Conklin, who is in hospital 
at Montreal, has done. The following 
committee on resolutions, relating to Mr. 
Conklin’s resignation, was appointed: Miss 
Katherine Flint, Lawrence H. Laythe and 
H. H. Farman. 

After the parish meeting the official 
board met with Dr. Pennoyer and ar- 
rangements were made to hear a candidate 
on Sunday, Jan. 26. Dr. Pennoyer called 
on all the parishioners between Jan. 12 
and 19 and preached the first Sunday on 
“The Challenge to English-speaking Un- 
derstanding and Unity,’’ and the second 
Sunday on ‘‘What’s What and Who’s Who 
in Vermont and Quebee Liberalism,”’ in 
observance of the sesquicentennial of Ver- 
mont’s entrance into the Federal Union as 
the 14th state and of the sesquicentennial 
of the first surveying in the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 18 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


CHURCH MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 809. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 3. 
Massachusetts. Framingham, 6. 
Total, 818. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 420. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 2. 
North Carolina. Rocky Mount, 2. 
Ontario, Canada. Olinda, 2. 

Total, 426. 


A UNIVERSITY AND SPIRITUAL 
LEADERSHIP 

(Continued from page 122) 

Hughes’ discussion of ‘Social Action.” 
Bennett outlined the needs for theological 
reconstruction in doctrines about man, 
God, the church, and society. Bach de- 
scribed the work of the Fine Arts in Re- 
ligion Foundation of Pasadena. Keller re- 


‘counted the loss of spirit in Europe, sug- 
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: e 
gesting that it had become a field for mis- 
sionary endeavor. Brown sketched the 
history of the ecumenical movement and 
asserted that the methods learned in it are 
applicable to all situations where unifica- 
tion is desired. He emphasized the fact 
that the present formula of admission to 
the movement is only tentative and is 
probably heretical. Wilbur asserted that 
the movement to separate the colleges from 
church connections had gone much too far 
and had had unfortunate results which 
must now be corrected. 

Dr. Trueblood, who is chaplain of the 
university, believes that the distinction be- 
tween clergy and laity is overstressed. He 
is seeking to develop a new type of training 
for spiritual leadership in which a man will 
obtain a doctorate in philosophy or the 
social sciences or other field, with a minor 
in religious subjects. 


PERSONALS 


Dean Skinner will preach in the First 
Parish of Malden, Mass., Feb. 9, and Dr. 
van Schaick Feb. 16, 


Supply preachers on Sunday, Feb. 2, 
in churches in Massachusetts were as 
follows: Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
at Framingham; Rev. U. S. Milburn, 
D. D., at North Attleboro; Edward C. 
Barney at Medford Square. 


Obituary 


MARY E. WEISHAUPT 


Mary E. Weishaupt, for over 40 years a member 
of our church in Washington, died Jan. 23 at the 
home of her son, Alfred Weishaupt, 264 Carroll 
Street, Takoma Park, D. C. 

Funeral services were held at Lee’s Undertaking 
Parlors Jan. 24 and were conducted by Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, D. D., and Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D. 
Her body was cremated. 

Mrs. Weishaupt was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. J. Edson of Washington and was born Aug. 23, 
1872. She was married April 16, 1902, to Frederick 
W. H. Weishaupt, who died in 1934, and lived in 
Washington the greater part of her life. She was active 
in her church, having served as president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society and in many other capacities. 

She is survived by three children, Mrs. Neil Yeager 
of Boulder, Colo., F. Edson Weishaupt of Fittstown, 
Okla., and Robert Alfred Weishaupt of Washington. 

She was a woman of great courage and deep re- 
ligious faith. 


J. E. MAXIE 


Funeral services for J. E. Maxie, 62, of Our Home 
Church, six miles west of Laurel, Miss., were held in 
the church Jan. 19. Rev. O. G. Colegrove of Ellis- 
ville, Miss., officiated, assisted by the male choir of 
Laurel. 

Mr. Maxie is survived by his wife and son, three 
brothers and one sister. 


ROY NATHAN GROUT 


In the sudden and completely unexpected death 
of Roy Grout on Jan. 24, our church has suffered an 
irreparable loss. He has been such a friendly and 
quietly loyal member of our fellowship all down the 
years, that it is hard to think of him as gone. He had 
just been doing yeoman’s service on the budget cam- 
paign. As trustee and member of the finance com- 
mittee of the trustees and also secretary of the trus- 
tees he was of untold service. He loved the church 
and all his friends in it. And he was regularly in his 
pew Sunday after Sunday. The church depends on 
such men. Now it needs a group of young men in 
their twenties or thirties to show the same loyalty 
that was his. Our deep and heartfelt sympathy to 
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his wife and son and all the others of his kin and 
close friends for whom the loss hurts so deeply. But 
we all have the right to be proud and happy in the 
memory of his life and unostentatiously Christian 
character.—The Message (First Church, Worcester, 
Mass.) 


Notices 


WISCONSIN COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. William J. 
Arms to Illinois. 
Accepted on letter of transfer Rev. Robert Tipton 
from Pennsylvania. 
Noble E. McLaughlin, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


At her request, letter of dismission and recom- 
mendation granted to Rev. Ethel A. Knapp of Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

Lay license for three years issued to Prof. Angus H. 
McLean of Canton Theological School. 

Transfer of Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot to the 
New York Convention accepted. 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted death of Rev. Henry G. Ives of Dighton on 
Nov. 18, 1940. 

Accepted letter of transfer of Rev. Edwin C. Broome 
from Rhode Island. 

Transferred Rev. C. Leslie Curtice to Central 
Committee. 

Granted one-year license to Robert T. Dick. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


* SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

Services at 3.30 p. m. 

Feb. 9. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 23. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, N. Y. 

March 9. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
Nix. 

March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
Ney: 

April 18. Communion Service. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 


GY Puipit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill- 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
Newey 
May 11, Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
No Yo 


Order your books from your own 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Umiversalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., $.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


“Tt is not always necessary to make a 
direct accusation,’’ remarked a barrister 
who was seeking damages on behalf of a 
client for insinuations damaging his good 
name. “You have heard of the woman 
who called to the maidservant, ‘Mary, 
Mary, come and take the parrot down- 
stairs—the master has dropped his collar 
stud.’ ’—Tit Bits. 

* * 

Old Lady: “You'll pardon me, young 
man, but you look tired.” 

Young Man: “Yes, madam. I’m study- 
ing for a doctor.” 

Old Lady: “It’s a shame. You ought 
to let the doctor study for himself.’”’— 
Boston Globe. 

* * 

This morning a little girl tried to get the 
early morning services over the radio. 
She dialed for about ten minutes without 
success and finally exclaimed: ‘‘Mother, 
all I can. get is the Silent Prayer.’’— 


Christian Science Monitor. 
* * 


A farmer said that his well had two de- 
fects. It froze up in winter and dried up 
in summer. It must have been dug by a 
fellow whose name appears on our church 
roll—but maybe there are others.—Re- 
ligious Telescope. 

* * 

Newspaper Representative: ‘“‘Good 
morning, madam. You have won a $100,000 
cash prize, $10 a week for life, a world 
cruise and a pet dog!” 

Successful Competitor: ‘“‘What breed?” 
— Humorist. 

725% 

“Let me see your tongue,”’ said the doc- 
tor. 

“Tt’s no use,’’ replied his patient. ‘No 
tongue can tell how badly I feel!’’—The 
Messenger. 

* * 

Gushing Young Man: “How I should 
love to be a cowboy, and dash about like 
they do in the films!’ 

Real Cowboy: ‘‘So would I.””—Portland 
Express. 

* og 

Mr.: “You want money, money all the 
time. Do you think I’m the goose that 
lays the golden eggs?”’ ‘ 

Mrs.: “‘No, not that one.’”’—EH xchange. 

ok * 

Political Speaker: ‘I’m pleased to see 
‘such a dense crowd here tonight.” 

Voice from the rear: ‘Don’t be too much 
pleased. We’re not all dense.’’—Rail. 

* * 

“Why can’t a girl catch a ball like a 
man?” 

“A man is much bigger and easier to 
catch.”’—E xchange. 

* * 

“Big fishes eat little ones, such as sar- 
dines.” 

“How do they get them out of the can?”’ 

—Exchange. 


THE CHRISTIAN L ADER 


ANNOUNCING 


EARTH'S COMMON THINGS 


by the Rev. Max A. Kapp 


A Lenten Devotional Manual for 1941 


A page from Earth’s Common Things: 


THE LENTEN QUEST , 
The Many-Splendored Things 


THURSDAY, February 27. (Read Psalm 108 : 1-14.) 


“Tn wonder-workings, or some bush aflame, 
Men look for God and fancy Him concealed; 
But in earth’s common things He stands revealed, 
While grass and flowers and stars spell out His name.” 


MEN of mystical experience tell us of illuminations that come to 
them—the bursting or the dawning of an inward light which is at once 
seeing and understanding and enjoying. It is as if there came a height- 
ened awareness of qualities in ordinary things that we miss in our 
casual, and hurried, and careless observation. Francis Thompson 
laments that we “miss the many-splendored thing’”’ while angel wings 
beat against our clay-shuttered doors. Some of us come back from a 
long sickness to our familiar customs, and experience the incredible 
sweetness of the wonted ways which are unnoted and unfelt by most. 
One man writes that as he faced the knowledge that he was soon to die, 
everything took on deep-hued tones of autumnal splendor, as the 
commonplace for the first time revealed its marvel. 


Through these Lenten days, I am seeking to live more deeply, 
more freely, and my prayer is the opening of my life to influences that 
link me with the hidden meanings that lie in common things. There 
will be no prophet ecstasies for me, but perhaps some ‘“‘lifted moments 
above the drift of days, when life’s great meaning breaketh in sun- 
rise on my ways.”’ I must learn to rive the husks off the daily encoun- 
ters and circumstances. There shall I find homely truth and joy, and 
there duty will speak to me, there shall I find God, shining through the 
seams of the ordinary. 


Prayer. O God, Thou hast left Thy traces deep within, and deep 
answers unto deep. Attune me, waken me, draw me by Thy love. 
Amen. 


Sample copies will be mailed to all churches soon. Last year some of our 
people were unable to secure our manual because the edition was sold out before 
they ordered. Be sure to send us your order at an early date. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


